INTERNATION 


National 
Family Week 


May 6-13 


THEME 
Parents, Children and God 


To help you 
CELEBRATE 


the 


20th Birthday 


of 


The Vacation Church 
School Movement 


“Fifty Years and a Future” 


in your local church—in your neighborhood 


5 new anniversary materials 


31. The 50th Birthday Program Guide (3 for $1.00) 000.0... cece 35¢ 
32. The 50th Birthday Promotional Folder ($1.75 per 100) ........0....0cccccceee 2c 
$3... The: 50th. Birthday, ;Postertiiic.s 508 spac ss shes ey eee aOR Fey nity dar Nace 10c 
34. The 50th Birthday Invitation Postcard ($1.25 per 100). 0.0.00... 2c 
35. The Special Issue of the International Journal 

on Vacation Church Schools (January 1951) 0.0.0.0... cece eeeeetteeeee 25c 
36. A COMPLETE SET OF THE ABOVE MATERIALS 

inca handy. packet for: onlycs Cs ag Ne PA ie 60c 


4 old favorites to make your school better than ever 


37:. ‘The How of ‘Vacation: Church .Schooh 00.200. -ccccsctesectspsacscugstacnetp ccdtonsstessesach 50c 
38. Vacation Church School Planning Chart ($2.00 per 100, 25c per doz.)......3c 
39. Developing Vacation Church School Leadership........0000000.00 ccc 50c j 
40. Let’s Use the Summer for Boys and Girls......0.0.0.0.000. cee eceeceecteeeeseeeeeteeees 7c 


The Division of Christian Education 
206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND ME the numbered pamphlets in 
the quantities indicated below: 


| For the NEW Leaflet 


listing and describing the Co- 
operative Vacation Church 
School Texts, including the 
new series on the 50th Birth- 


day Study Theme — “The 


oe 34 ees BAP es. Church”—send your request 
Paw Newel be Piee nate BES ee on a postcard to your nearest 
denominational book store. 
(packet) 40 BREE 
Name #8 ose eileen oa 2) acer ee ORDER FROM your denominational book 
Additess 10225 sar ty tot ce ue ORM Gay einer oe aeaen store, your state, city or county council, or 


from the DIVISION of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 206 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Note: Order pamphlets by numbers, if you do not wish to cut 
this page. With orders for less than $2.00, please enclose 
remittance plus 10c for handling. 
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Couut yourself ta- 


ENJOY BOOKS THAT WILL MAKE YOUR LIFE COUNT 


THE MEANING OF 
FAITH 


Quietly clears away perplexities. 


THE MEANING OF 
PRAYER 


A personal guide to power. 


THE MEANING OF 
SERVICE 


Makes the Christ-like life real for 


Vew Aaddam Prouse Books 
THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 


by Jerry Voorhis. A former Congressman looks at poli- 
tics as a Christian yocation—discusses Christian political 
issues—what it takes to win elections—the right and wrong 
in political issues—pitfalls to be avoided. $1.75 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 


by Bernhard W. Anderson. A fresh unfolding of the 
drama of God's dealings with men. Christians embrace 
more than a second hand Christianity through an under- 
standing of the Bible as the Word of God, the place of 
the Chosen people, suffering, Old Testament immoralities, 
the fulfilling of prophecies, the Resurrection. Banishes 
doubts and perplexities . . . makes and saves faith. $3.50 
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Potborials 


Does Volunteer Leadership 
Cost Too Much? 


S OUR volunteer-leadership system of Christian 
education too costly?” This question was raised by 
Bishop E. W. Praetorius of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. He spoke at the Fellowship Luncheon 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches at Columbus, Ohio, on February 13. 
On its surface the question sounds absurd. How 
could something be too costly which costs nothing? On 
the other hand, Bishop Praetorius points out that only 
four out of every ten Sunday school members join the 
church. He says the church has a right to expect at least 
eighty-five per cent to become church members and 
points out that a system bringing less than half that 
proportion into the church is costly. 

It would be easy to add other evidences of the costli- 
ness of our volunteer-leadership system with its often 
careless selection of leaders, some of whom make only 
superficial preparation, attend irregularly, skip teachers’ 
meetings, won’t attend training conferences, have no 
great inspiration or faith to illuminate their teaching, 
fail to interest the children and young people, and win 
only irregular attendance from them. 

The recognition of this condition does not in any 
way discount the fact that thousands upon thousands of 
volunteer leaders are doing their work with a competence 
not excelled by any paid or professional leadership. Nor 
does it indicate lack of appreciation of the devoted serv- 
ice of such leaders. Bishop Praetorius has, however, 
turned the spotlight on a real issue. Is our system of 
Christian education, which depends largely on volunteer 
workers, so costly in terms of low efficiency that the 
church could better afford to introduce a system of 
trained professional teachers? 


Starvation brings inefficiency 

Lack of competence on the part of some volunteer 
leaders is not, however, the only cause of the low ef- 
ficiency rating of the church school. The introduction 
of paid leadership would not, of itself, solve the problem. 
One cause of inefficiency is the lack of time provided 
in the schedule of many church schools. Nothing can 
be much more discouraging to the competent teacher 
than being given only twenty to twenty-five minutes a 
week for the job of Christian education. Many churches 
have demonstrated conclusively that children and young 
people will come for a longer session on Sunday morning 
if the program is well planned and if they are given the 
opportunity to have a part in it besides listening. The 
time is there, for the churches which will use it. 

Another of the causes of the inefficiency of many 
church schools is the lack of good materials and equip- 
ment provided for the use of the teachers. There has 
been in recent years almost a flood of good resource 
materials, supplementary books, equipment, audio-visual 
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materials, dramatic materials, and directions for the use 
of creative methods in visualizing the curriculum; but 
many churches still are making little attempt to en- 
courage their teachers to use them. 

Another of the causes is to be found in the fact, in- 
creasingly understood, that boys and girls need a con- 
scious, purposeful and vital Christian home life as well 
as a vital church life in which their Christian experience 
can mature and find meaningful expression. Instead, 
many of them have, at best, only a casual Christian home 
life. Many parents would like to have guidance in mak- 
ing their family life Christian. Materials are available. 
Some churches are using them to render a helpful serv- 
ice to families. 


Let every church face it 

Bishop Praetorius has raised a question which every 
church must face, in one way or another. The develop- 
ment of enough professional leadership to carry on the 
teaching ministry of the church, even if that may be 
desirable, would be a long-time achievement. Mean- 
time, churches could well try increasing their efficiency 
by investing more money and effort in providing guid- 
ance to families wishing to develop a strong Christian 
home life, in providing better equipment, building, re- 
source materials and leadership training opportunities 
and in developing a program which uses more of the 
Sunday morning hours in Christian education. It would 
be interesting to see just how effective a volunteer sys- 
tem could be. 


Some churches pay their teachers 

In the other direction, a few churches are using a 
system of paid leadership in the Sunday church school. 
Other churches could render a service by experimenting 
with it to test its possibilities in both large and small 
churches. If they prove that through a more efficient 
system a larger proportion of church school members 
can be won to a vital Christian life within the church 
(certainly one measure of success), two results will come 
from it. More churches will be willing to undertake the 
expense of such a plan. The churches which cannot un- 
dertake a professional-leadership system will be spurred 
to greater effort to increase the efficiency of their vol- 
unteer workers. Both results would be good, for we can- 
not be satisfied with present achievements. 


The best is the cheapest 
It may be that in the end professional leadership 
will be the solution. An increasing number of persons 
are wondering if the answer is to be found in either a 
part-time or full-time Protestant parochial system. The 
outstanding success of the released time weekday re- 
ligious education program of many communities, which 
has used paid teachers, is convincing evidence that com- 
petent leadership counts. 
In the long run, the best solution will be the cheap- 
est, whatever its cost. 
Vircit E. Foster 
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oA Kae Out of the Garden 


by Rolland W. Schloerb* 


An Old Testament Lesson 


Then the Lord God planted a gar- 
den in Eden, to the east, and put there 
the man whom he had molded. Out 
of the ground the Lord God made 
all sorts of trees grow that were pleas- 
ant to the sight and good for food, 
as well as the tree of life in the middle 
of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. There 
was a river flowing out of Eden to 
water the garden. 


Genesis 2:8-10 (Smith—Goodspeed) 


A Thought for Today 

In describing the garden of Eden, 
this Old Testament writer states that 
“there was a river flowing out of 
Eden to water the garden.” That 
seems like a strange statement. One 
would think that if you are going to 
water a garden, you ought to have 
the river flowing into the garden, 
not out of it. How much more sens- 
ible it would sound to say, “There 
was a river flowing into Eden to wa- 
ter the garden.” 


And yet we all know what happens 
when a body of water has no outlet. 
Water might flow into the garden and 
flood the plants in it. Or it might 
flow into the garden and become a 
stagnant pool. Such a river would not 
water the garden. It might only make 
of it a dead sea unfit for animals or 
fish, and unfit to water the growing 
vegetation. The garden is properly 
watered when the river not only flows 
into the garden, but out of it as well. 


This thought has its parallels in our 
personal lives and in our social rela- 
tionships. Just as a garden is flooded 
or starved by a stagnant pool when 
no water flows out of it, so a human 
life is unhappy and frustrated when it 
thinks only of itself and hoards every- 
thing it receives for selfish purposes. 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 


On the other hand, just as a garden 
is watered as it allows some of the in- 
flowing river to flow out again, so a 
human lifé that is outgoing in help- 
fulness and interest in others will itself 


*Minister of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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find fullness and satisfactions which 
are denied to the one who will not 
deny himself. “He that loseth his life 
shall find it.” 


Further Thoughts for Meditation 

This preoccupation with what is 
beyond oneself is the basic form of 
the moral attitude of mind, and it 
is contradicted by preoccupation with 
oneself, such as would occur in a 
conscious striving for the values of 

personality. 
Hartman, Ethics (Volume II) 

x % & 


Philocles: This, my dear Horatio, I 
have to say: that what you find fault 
with and clamour against, as the most 
terrible evil in the world, self-denial, 
is really the greatest good and the 
highest self-gratification. If, indeed, 
you use the word in the sense of some 
weak sour moralists, and much weaker 
divines, you'll have just reason to 
laugh at it. But if you take it as un- 
derstood by philosophers and men of 
sense, you will presently see her 
charms, and fly to her embraces, not- 
withstanding her demure looks, as ab- 
solutely necessary to produce even 
your own darling sole good, pleasure; 
for self-denial is never a duty, or a 
reasonable action, but as ’tis a nat- 
ural means of procuring more pleas- 
ure than you can taste without it. 

Benjamin Franklin 
* ae nae * 


The nurture of this personality 
seems to. reveal one thing with utter 
clarity. An intense personal experience 
comes into being only through a 
widening social insight. The paradox 
is here. You become a person only 
when you forget you are a person. 
You have a personality only when you 
do not know it. This is like any virtue. 
The man who seems good and is sure 
he is good ceases to be good. He only 
is good who is good and does not 
know it. 

John C. Schroeder, 
Modern Man and the Cross’ 
tae ot * ~ 


——- 


*Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. Used 
by permission. 


The practical character of his 
(Sadhu Sundar Singh’s) Christianity 
may be illustrated by a story which 
he often tells on account of its ex- 
tremely literal exemplification of the 
truth of a favorite text: ‘whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.” (Matt. XVI:25). 


Pe ep 


Crossing a range of mountains in a 
heavy snowstorm he was joined by a 
Tibetan. who was afraid of going 
alone. The cold was so intense that 
they had already begun to despair of 
reaching their destination alive, when 
they saw a man, who had slipped 
down a slope of snow some thirty feet 
below the path, lying there uncon- 
scious. The Sadhu asked his compan- 
ion to help him carry the man, to the 
village. The Tibetan, telling him that 
he was a fool to try to help another 
when he could barely save himself, 
left him and hurried on ahead. The 
Sadhu went down the slope and just 
managed to get back on to the road 
again with the man on his shoulders 
and struggled slowly along. Some dis- 
tance further on he perceived his 
former companion, sitting by the way- 
side. He called, but there was no an- 
swer—he was frozen dead. The Sadhu 
himself meanwhile had become thor- 
oughly warmed by his exertions and, 
as a result of this warmth and of the 
friction between their bodies, the man 
he carried also gradually became 
warmer and came to; and both reach- 
ed the village alive and full of thank- 
fulness. 


B. H. Streeter, 
The Message of Sadhu Sundar Singh’ 


A Prayer 

O God, our Father, who didst so 
love the world as to give thine only 
begotten, Son, grant us both the de- 
sire and the will to love thee in re- 
turn. Help us this day, amid our man- 
ifold interests and duties, at all times 
to remember thee and, alike by what 
we do and by what we are, to render 
thee faithful and loving service. De- 
liver us from indolence and weak- 
ness; teach us to look away from our-— 
selves to the hopes and needs of 
others; and grant us power so to use 
our varied gifts and privileges as to 
brighten and ennoble the life of the 
world; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


H. Bisseker 
*Copyright, The Macmillan Company. Used 
by permission. 
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elon ' Day 


With a me 


by Frances Dunlap Heron* 


No one seems yet to have created the 
ideal Children's Day service. Perhaps 
this is impossible, because by nature 
the service must be newly minted in 
each church each year. Interesting ex- 
perimentation is going on, however. 
The church school whose Children's 
Day services are described below has 
achieved several important aims: 

The services stress group participa- 
tion rather than the starring of indi- 
viduals. 

They are unified, more or less ef- 


F HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL 

STANDARDS had prevailed in our 
small crossroads church during my 
childhood, my family’s enthusiasm for 
the annual observance of Children’s 
Day certainly would have been’ much 
less active. As it was, with their 
daughter performing yearly from the 
age of three when she made her debut 
as star singer, the event each June 
marked the peak of my parents’ pride. 
A packed church with people even 
standing against the walls impelled me 
to put everything I had into, “If I 
Come to Jesus.” I progressed to the 
more difficult, “I dreamed one night 
not long ago of mansions in the sky” 
and when I reached the high notes of 
“Hosanna!” in the chorus, the neigh- 
boring Baptist church invited me to 
perform at its Children’s Day. After 
these renditions the offering for the 
heathen poured in generously. 

Naturally my own satisfaction was 
pronounced. If such bad child psy- 
chology did not permanently warp my 
personality, it is perhaps because a few 
years later my singing voice not only 
changed, it disappeared, and with it 


*Writer of religious education and mis- 
sionary education curriculum; principal of the 
junior department, Flossmoor Community 
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fectively, around themes which are 
easy to keep in mind. 

Their content is meaningful and 
drawn from the year's educational 
program. 

The services are dignified and com- 
bine worship elements with information 
and fellowship. 

It is not intended that the services 
described here shall be copied. Rather, 
this account should stimulate leaders 
in other churches to create their own 
Children's Day services. 


the community’s prophecies of a prima 
donna. 

Yes, my family and I had fun on 
Children’s Day. But it probably wasn’t 
much fun for fat, awkward Mary 
Belle, who never got to say a piece by 
herself. Surely, I came to realize as I 
grew up and had children of my own, 
Children’s Day should be a day for 
all children to enjoy—all children and 
all parents. It should be a day when 
all are drawn closer together—the 
children letting their fathers and 
mothers understand what church 
school is meaning to them, the parents 
showing their interest in what their 
children are learning and doing every 
Sunday morning. 


Needed—a theme 

The achievement of such a purpose 
calls for a Children’s Day program 
carefully planned and _ coordinated 
with the curriculum of that year. No 
haphazard collection of songs, speeches 
and Bible memory verses could pos- 
sibly give the participants and the 
congregation a feeling of unity. In- 
stead, there must be a central theme 
toward which the activities of the pu- 
pils and the thoughts of the parents 
could be directed. 


Where shall we find such a central 


theme? The logical answer is: “Out 
of the year’s church school experiences 
of the boys and girls.” ‘By highlight- 
ing the songs, stories, Bible verses and 
projects they have had during the 
year, the children have the feeling 
that they are truly sharing rather than 
showing off some accomplishment es- 
pecially learned for the occasion. Par- 
ents then get a true, if partial, view of 
what their church school is seeking to 
do. Furthermore, once the teachers 
become accustomed to this kind of 
Children’s Day program, they are on 
the watch all year for possible contri- 
butions from their groups, so that 
when June approaches the old-fash- 
ioned rushing and drilling are elim- 
inated. (Even so, we do find that one 
short rehearsal the week before Chil- 
dren’s Day makes the younger pupils 
feel more at home in the “big church” 
and insures a smoothly running pro- 
gram. ) 

In April the principals of the sev- 
eral departments of our church school 
get together to work out a theme and 
plan what each department shall do. 
We try to choose a theme that is spe- 
cific and yet one that offers consider- 
able leeway in treatment. 


At the time of our first central 
theme observance we bought a large 
framed reproduction of a painting 
showing Jesus with a group of chil- 
dren. Each Children’s Day we use it 
as the central background in the chan- 
cel. With the children participating 
in front of the picture and other eyes 
in the sanctuary turned in that direc- 
tion, the painting itself becomes a uni- 
fying element. Our church bulletin 
(on pastel paper) for that day has on 
the cover a stenciled drawing of Jesus 
and the children. Since the Children’s 
Day service takes the place of both 
Sunday church school and morning 
worship, the bulletin contains the pu- 
pils’ program. 

To get an idea of how our plan 
works, let us glance at some of the 
programs in our file. 


Theme: The Children Plan a 
Better World 

At the top of the program these 
words appear: “On this Children’s 
Day, the pupils and the teachers of 
the church school seek to share with 
parents and friends something of the 
purpose and achievement of their 
year’s work. In order that this may 
be a true worship service, in which 
both children and adults join, the con- 
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gregation is asked to refrain from ap- 
plause.” 


Here is one theme we selected, quite 
in keeping with postwar emphasis: 
“The Children Plan a Better World.” 
Any church school department’s les- 
sons fall under that goal. After the 
organ prelude, an eighth grade boy 
read the call to worship—Matthew 
18:1-4 and Mark 10:13-16. An eighth 
grade girl’s brief introduction told the 
story of one denomination’s first Chil- 
dren’s Day and ended with a para- 
graph about our own school year. (It 
is necessary that pupils responsible for 
speaking parts be able to make them- 
selves heard. Teachers also need 
coaching at this point.) 

In order that the congregation 
might see exactly the relation of each 
department’s program with the cen- 
tral theme, the mimeographer put the 
name of each department in capital 
letters and underneath the depart- 
ment’s sub-theme, for example: 


THE KINDERGARTEN PLANS 
“Helping and Sharing” 

The kindergartners, putting their 
part of the theme into action, marched 
up into the chancel carrying flowers, 
which they delightedly placed in bas- 
kets. Then they settled down nearby 
on small chairs or on the floor around 
their teachers just as though they were 
in their own room. Mrs. Milligan en- 
tered into familiar conversation with 
them, eliciting comments on how they 
helped at home and drawing from 
them Bible verses they had learned on 
helping and sharing. At appropriate 
points the conversation suggested fa- 
miliar songs and the group joined in 
“All by Myself,” “A Happy Day” and 
“Friends.” Their offering (previously 
collected to prevent rolling coins) was 
then set before the painting, “to help 
some children have a happy summer 
vacation in the country.” Because the 
rest of the program would not be very 
meaningful to four and five-year-olds, 
they retired to their own room. 


Under “The Primary Department 
Plans,” the sub-theme “Praising and 
Worshiping God” gave members of 
this group an opportunity to incorpo- 
rate recent Bible memory work. Us- 
ing various musical instruments, they 
dramatized Psalm 150. Then they 
sang their favorite “Praise Him, Praise 
Him,” presented their offering and 
closed with the Lord’s Prayer, well 
memorized. 


Since at that time grades four to 


eight were in one department, the 
next section of the program read, 
“The Upper Grades Plan” —‘Serving 
at Home and Around the World.” A 
sixth grade representative explained 
the maps made in his class, showing 
Paul’s missionary journeys. A fourth 
grade girl reported on the three calves 
we in the church were raising for 
Heifers for Relief, and on our Easter 
gift to church relief overseas. She 
closed by stating the purpose of the 
Children’s Day offering—to help a 
Chicago neighborhood house send un- 
der-privileged children to a summer 
camp. 

This was followed by a litany which 
the fifth grade girls had written. The 
litany carried out the general program 
theme, each petition beginning, “For a 
world where .. .” This litany grew 
naturally out of the class’s study of 
the teachings of Jesus and a mission- 
ary unit. Standing at the front the 
girls one after the other read the pe- 
titions, and the congregation respond- 
ed to each with “Let us pray and 
work,” as printed in the bulletin. 


While everybody joined in the offer- 
ing hymn, “In Christ There Is No 
East or West,” seventh grade boys 
took the offering. A sixth grade girl 
gave the prayer of dedication. Then 
followed an anthem sung by the eighth 
grade girls. 

Since Children’s Day is also our 
Promotion Day, the rest of our hour 
(and we do try very hard to keep 
within an hour) was given over to the 
minister and the church school super- 
intendent for the presentation of cer- 
tificates and awards. 

The fifth grade boys’ class led the 
closing hymn, “We've a Story to Tell 
to the Nations,” which was followed 
by the minister’s benediction. Notes 
on the back page of the bulletin stated 
that the seventh grade girls had dec- 
orated the church, called attention to 


third grade posters on exhibit and list-. 


ed the seventh grade boy ushers. 

There were no star performers in 
this program. All the smaller children 
had participated as a group. All older 
grades had been represented. (Upper 
grade pupils usually do not care for 
the spotlight before adults. ) 


Theme: Our Three Story Building 
Three years ago when we were in 
the midst of a church building fund 
campaign, we used as the Children’s 
Day theme, “Our Three Story Build- 
ing,” with the slogan, “Our Biggest 


Building Project Is Christian Charac- 
tera 

“The First Story” showed how the 
kindergarten curriculum was building 
appreciation of God’s world. The 
children sang nature songs and dram- 
atized a story, ““The Bulbs Awake.” 

“The Second Story” was told by 
the primary department. “Building 
Christian Ways of Living.” This was 
interpreted in song and in a drama- 
tized Bible story, “Timothy Grows to 
Be a Helper.” 

“The Third Story,” from the jun- 
ior-intermediate department, exempli- 
fied “Building for Church Member- 
ship.” The sixth grade girls interpret- 
ed Christian symbols they had made. 
A report on home and -world service 
was followed by an original litany. 
The rest of the service was similar to 
the one above. The children’s choir, 
including voices from several grades, 
sang an anthem. 


Theme: We Too Would Follow Jesus 


Last year we built our program 
around the title of the Tom Curr 
painting, “Follow me.” Our central 
theme was “We, Too, Would Follow 
Jesus.” 

“By Being Friends with All Peo- 
ples” was the kindergartners’ interpre- 
tation of the theme. They shared their 
missionary unit. 

“By Learning About Life in Bible 
Times,” the primary department add- 
ed, exhibiting and explaining a model 
house of Jesus’ day. 

“By Memorizing Scripture That Je- 
sus Loved,” the lower juniors pointed 
out with their interpretation of the 
background of the twenty-third Psalm. 

“By Studying the Background of 
the Bible,” said the eighth grade girls, 
displaying and classifying miniature 
Bible books of enameled wood. 

“By Taking Care of Walter, the 
Church School’s Adopted Polish Or- 
phan,” the sixth grade boys explained 
as one of them read a letter the class 
had written to their overseas friend. 

“By Giving Beauty to Our Church,” 
the seventh grade girls suggested as 
they gave the meaning of the symbols 
in the chancel of our new church. 

“By Sharing with Less Fortunate 
Children,” all agreed, as they pre- 
sented their offering. 

Now we are planning the theme for 
this year. It must be drawn from our 
work together and fit our church 
school this particular year. You can 
make yours also serve that purpose! 
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Double services give more 
opportunity to use youth 
choirs; they also encour- 
age boys and girls to 
worship with their par- 


ents, 


A. Devaney 
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Double Sunday services are a 
challenge and an opportunity 


by Frank C. Martick* 


N THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
CHAPTER of the book of Leviti- 
cus, the second verse, the law regard- 
ing Morning Worship for Protestants 
is recorded as follows: 


“Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and 
reverence my sanctuary at eleven 
o’clock on the first day of each 
week: I am the Lord.” 


At least it appears that Protestants 
must have believed there was such a 
commandment. For more decades 
than one likes to remember it has 
been worship at “Eleven O’Clock or 
Nothing” in the vast majority of all 
Protestant churches. True, there has 
been a dwindling number of Sunday 
evening services, but the fact of their 
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dwindling has tended to regiment our 
folk to this one time for worship. 

One therefore wonders if this could 
be one reason for the poor worship 
attendance record in Protestantism, 
which averages only some 35 per cent 
of the membership per Sunday. There 
is some evidence that a breaking 
with this tradition is a major reason 
for the success of a new movement 
in the evangelical churches, the dou- 
ble Sunday morning service. 

In many cases the idea of having 
a variety of hours and a fairly wide 
range of plans has sprung out of ne- 
cessity. In this time of mushrooming 
neighborhoods and housing develop- 
ments many churches have found 
their physical plants wholly unable 
to cope with the rapid influx of new 
members. New church buildings could 
not be built fast enough, and thus 


one solution has been to hold two 
services each Sunday and, more re- 
cently, two church school sessions. 
The movement has also grown rapid- 
ly in the very large churches of the 
country, which found their capacities 
taxed with rapidly growing numbers 
of members. 


Church leaders also began to rea- 
son that possibly if there were more 
opportunities for Sunday morning 
worship, more of the members would 
take part. They stood at their church 
doors and watched young parents 
drive up, leave their children, and 
drive away to come back an hour 
later to reverse the process. They 
watched with dismay the younger 
parents, who ought to be the coming 
leaders of the church, lose contact 
with the church at worship, and saw 
their children growing up without 
the example of worshiping parents. 
Some of them watched the older 
youth of the church school come to 
class week after week, and then go 
away without worshiping with the 
congregation because they wouldn’t 
stay the second hour. For these and 
similar reasons the double Sunday 
morning service is an accepted fea- 
ture in some churches. 


In the main there are three forms 
the multiple service is taking: two 
worship services, with the church 
school as unrelated to congregational 
worship as it ever was; the integrated 
plan; and the complete two-service, 
two-school plan. 

From a sampling survey I have 
made, I would judge that the first, 
the unrelated plan, is the least popu- 
lar. In this plan, for instance, one 
church in the midwest holds one 
service from 8:00 A. M. to 9:00; then 
church school from 9:30 to 10:30; 
followed by the second service at 
11:00. In a few of the very large 
churches there are independent and 
earlier services at varied hours, in 
some cases as many as three each Sun- 
day morning. 

The second plan, in general, seems 
to be the most’ popular because it best 
meets the purposes noted above for 
having two services. A typical sched- 
ule for this plan is as follows: 


9:30 A. M. All children, parents 
and others desiring to worship 
come to the church together. The 
children through the junior depart- 
ment age go to departments and 
classes, with their own worship 
and training therein, and _ all 
others, junior high and above, go 
to the sanctuary. 

10:15 A. M. The worship ends 
and youth and adults go to classes. 
(Some adults, of course, may still 
go home.) 

10:50 A. M. All classes end. The 
smaller children have had one hour 
and twenty minutes, the extended 
session for which many have cla- 
mored, 

11:00 A. M. The second worship 


service. 


I repeat, there are many variations 
to this plan. In one case older youth 
don’t come until about 10:00 A. M., 
but go directly to class and stay for 
worship at the second service. In 
other cases younger children go to 
the first service but leave before the 
sermon, with or without a special 
children’s sermon. In other churches 
where space is cramped, younger chil- 
dren have their school during the 
first service and the older chidren 
have theirs during the second serv- 
ice, thus using the same _ physical 
equipment twice. In some churches 
where the first service is one hour, 
the adult classes meet during the 
second service. 
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In all such programs of the dou- 
ble service, care is taken that insofar 
as is possible the two church services 
shall be identical. Where one is short- 
er than the other this usually means 
that the sermon is shorter, which 
means that, unless the minister is 
willing to work harder on it than on 
the longer sermon, it will be inade- 
quate. Most ministers feel that we 
defeat our purposes if one service 
tends to be “high” ‘and the other 
“low.” If we want people to have the 
best worship experience, then both 
services must be identical in quality 
and parts. To save time, readings 
and Scripture lessons may be short- 
ened and a hymn eliminated, or the 
offering taken while announcements 
are given. Or the announcements 
might be omitted, which is an ex- 
cellent idea anyway. 


The plan requires two choirs, or 
the use alternately of soloists and 
one choir. Most organists and di- 
rectors are willing to cooperate but, 
of course, extra remuneration for 
them must be considered by the 
church boards. This will probably be 
covered through extra income re- 
ceived. The better solution is prob- 
ably to use a second choir for one 
of the services. This gives opportu- 
nity for more choirs to participate. 
Instead of the youth and children’s 
choirs singing only once a month or 
less, they could sing every week. A 
church that provides such opportu- 
nities for participation in worship 
leadership is more “alive” than those 
that continue to operate on a limited 
pattern. 


A third type of double service rap- 
idly coming to popularity where the 
physical plant is too small for the 
crowds, is the double-service, double- 
school plan. In this situation one 
service and one church school are 
held simultaneously, probably at 9:30 
A. M., and then at 11:00 A. M. an- 
other school staff moves in for an 
identical church school while the 
identical second service is held. 
Sometimes the church school sessions 
are limited as to grades at the second 
service but often not. The majority 
of churches using one of these plans 
shifts to one worship service and one 
school during the summer. Original- 
ly, however, many double services had 
their beginning in an early second 
service during the summer months. 


The individual variations in sched- 


ule are too numerous to mention. The 
general idea, however, is full of possi- 
bilities precisely because it is flexible. 


What are the criticisms and disad- 
vantages? Of course no plan works 
perfectly or is without its faults. 
Many find their time schedule rushed, 
especially at the first service. Others 
feel that it divides the congregation 
into two groups and makes for less 
Christian fellowship, thus defeating 
one of the great purposes of the 
church._Yet the reply must be made 
that it is hard to promote fellowship 
at worship without chattiness which 
is not conducive to worship. Most 
fellowship worthy of the name comes 
through church social contacts. Some 
feel that when the sermon is cut 
short the plan minimizes the place of 
the sermon in the Protestant service. 
Others feel that it encourages fam- 
ilies to go fishing, visiting or picnic- 
ing after the early service. A few re- 
mark that by accommodation of serv- 
ices we are making the Christian dis- 
cipline too easy; but they meet the 
counter charge that the sanctified 
11:00 o’clock hour is an accommoda- 
tion to tradition and to the more 
sleepy folk who can’t “get going” on 
Sunday earlier than 10:00. Who’s ac- 
commodating whom? A few admit 
that the plan has hurt attendance at 
adult classes, but others of us give 
the opposite testimony. It depends a 
great deal on the plan used, and the 
adult teaching program. 


But what of results? In all cases 
the most interesting fact is an in- 
crease of total attendance of mem- 
bers and prospective members. In my 
own church of 600 there has been an 
average gain of not less than fifty 
people per Sunday, and on Com- 
munion Sundays, when we offered it 
twice, a still larger gain. More re- 
cently we have made our four Com- 
munion Sundays a year exceptions 
by holding one service only, in or- 
der to have our congregation take 
Communion together. In Westwood- 
First Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 
nati the double plan has been largely 
responsible for an average attendance 
of 700 out of 1000 members, a most 
remarkable percentage. On the aver- 
age, most churches appear to gain 
about one-third in attendance. But 
aside from the figures is the fact 
that we see youth and young parents 
who before went in and out of the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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by Richard O. Comfort* 


HE LIVEST and most vital re- 

ligious education programs of all 
should be those in country churches. 
The people’s first hand acquaintance 
with nature and with the processes 
of planting and harvesting, bring 
them an understanding of the Bible 
that is difficult for city people to 
attain. Because the number of mem- 
bers in any one rural church is usual- 
ly small, the people come to know 
each other and it is possible for them 
to develop forms of Christian fellow- 
ship and to experiment in coopera- 
tive action in ways which the semi- 
strangers in city churches could never 
do. The rich resources in the envi- 
ronment should make “creative ac- 
tivities’ a spontaneous and very 
meaningful teaching technique. 

Such things are happening in some 
rural churches—perhaps in more now 
than ever before. But too many rural 
leaders still ignore the religious val- 
ues in their own environment. Rather 
than using illustrations which are fa- 
miliar to the children and a part of 
their daily life, teachers too often 
use only urban illustrations from their 
textbooks. Instead of using the free 
materials and tools the children can 
get at home, they are likely to pur- 
chase expensive craft equipment. It 
therefore happens that often religion 
comes to be something apart from 
life rather than an integral part of 
life for rural people. With a little 
energy and imagination, all this could 
be changed. 


For worship experiences 


Perhaps more thought has been 
given to relating worship to the rural 
environment than any other phase of 
religious education. The Division of 
Home Missions distributes widely a 
Rogation Sunday worship service 
which may be used either in a Sun- 
day school class or in a morning serv- 
ice of worship. One class developed 
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a worship center at the harvest time 
by bringing to the church pumpkins 
and other vegetables, corn stalks, 
fruits, and beautifully colored leaves 
which they found on their own land. 

There are exciting possibilities, 
also, for beautiful worship centers at 
other seasons of the year: evergreens, 
pine cones and berries in the winter; 
blossoming branches and early buds 
and flowers in spring; bright bou- 
quets of flowers in summer. People 
in the city churches, in order to have 
flowers or greens for the various wor- 
ship centers, must pay large prices 
for them at the florist. When one 
thinks of the possibilities in country 
gardens, fields and woods, he won- 
ders why there is ever a rural church 
that lacks visible evidences of God’s 
gifts in nature. There is probably 
some woman in each community who 
has made a study of attractive flower 
arrangements and could give guid- 
ance to children and young people in 
setting up worship centers. If we 
help children and youth to use the 
materials around them to illustrate 
God’s love for them, they will think 
of God as they see him reflected in 
nature out-of-doors. 


For teaching 


A teacher in a rural church was 
puzzled as she prepared to teach a 
lesson on stewardship. She had 
taught this lesson to several other 
classes but had never been able to 
get the idea across to her junior age 
boys. However, on that Sunday as 
she shared with the class some Bible 
passages dealing with stewardship, she 
had one boy look up a verse telling 
about stewardship of the land. The 
boy said, “At our 4-H Club meeting 
our leader was talking about soil con- 
servation, but I did not know the 
Bible said anything about it.” This 
was a new idea to the teacher. The 
remark led to a discussion of the 
creative process which God has used 
throughout the centuries to produce 
that thin film of top soil which sup- 
ports the world’s population. 


As the class ended the teacher sug- 
gested that the boys meet that after- 
noon for a hike and a picnic. At 
three o’clock the boys and the teach- 
er began their hike. As they passed 
a certain field one of the boys re- 
marked that the owner of that land 
certainly was not a good steward of 
the soil. This opened up the subject 
again and in an informal way the 
teacher was able to teach the boys a 
great deal about stewardship of all 
things. Later, as soil conservation was 
discussed again in the 4-H Club 
meeting, the boys in that class were 
able to share with others the ideas 
they had learned. 


Many teachers have found that the 
out-of-doors can be used as an excel- 
lent teaching medium, especially in 
the summer. Children are very inter- 
ested in leaf printing or spatter print- 
ing, in taking nature hikes, keeping a 
leaf or flower scrapbook, collecting 
arrowheads and rocks. These projects 
can be made meaningful and signifi- 
cant if the proper Christian interpre- 
tation is given to them. Unless the 
interpretation is given, the collections 
of rocks or study of birds may be a 
very interesting project, but have 
little religious significance. 


For creative activities 

In vacation church schools, when 
there is more time for activities, the 
teacher in rural areas can take ad- 
vantage of the many resources in 
the community in her teaching. One 
teacher suggested that the children 
bring to the school the next day 
things that could be painted and 
used for decorations for the Christ- 
mas program which would be follow- 
ing in a few months. The children 
brought nuts of various kinds, pine 
cones and pine needles, unopened cot- 
ton boles and sycamore balls. The 
next Christmas, as these things were 
used they brought back many memo- 
ries of the summer months. (Inci- 
dentally, the decorations cost the 
church very little that year.) 


A farm wood lot and the tools and 
motors that almost every farmer has 
are all that a group of boys and an 
able leader need to produce some 
very valuable articles for the church 
or the homes of the boys. One Sun- 
day school class made _ bookcases, 
cabinets, a worship center and sand 
tables for their church. Black wal- 
nuts, sliced cross-wise to show the 
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beautiful interior design, can be 
threaded with leather thongs to make 
a fine belt. Large burls, which are 
common on several types of trees, 
may be used for bookends and other 
useful articles. 


For Christian fellowship 


The rural church is still the cen- 
ter, not only of the religious life of 
the members of the congregation, but 
of the social and recreational life as 
well for many people. Group sing- 
ing, folk games, hobby exhibits, pic- 
nics and other forms of recreation 
are still popular with rural people. 
They can be made an occasion for 
helping the congregation, both young 
and old, to understand the meaning 
of the brotherhood of man. Rural 
young people have more clubs and 
other organizations to attend than 
they used to, but the church still has 
the opportunity to direct their leisure 
time activities, especially in coopera- 
tion with other churches in the com- 
munity. 

Displaced persons have been relo- 
cated in many rural communities. 
Sometimes, however, not enough ad- 
vantage is taken of this opportunity 
to become acquainted with these peo- 
ple of another national background, 
who may have a variety of experi- 
ence and unusual talents which will 
widen the horizons and enrich the 
lives of the local population. 


One church which was taking care 
of German-speaking displaced fam- 
ilies invited them to bring to the 
church on Sunday their Bibles, which 
were displayed for all the community 
to see. Some were rare old Bibles of 
unusual interest. This church capi- 
talized upon the contributions which 
these families could make to its fel- 
lowship. By doing so it helped the 
families feel that they had a real 
contribution to make to the church 
and community life. 


The sociological factors of rural 
communities are another resource for 
Christian education. The church may 
cooperate with various other agencies 
at work in the rural community, 
which also have as their purpose the 
welfare and enrichment of the life of 
the people. Taking part in this type 
of cooperation, the young people 
come to see that all of life should be 
lived for the purpose of working for 
that abundant life which Jesus him- 
self came to bring. 
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A Christian Youth Council in a rural community 
demonstrates ecumenical fellowship 


by Eunice Smith Davisson* 


OUNTRY CHURCHES too 

often divide the Christian people 
of the area instead of bringing them 
together in a spirit of community. 

Young people especially become 
very conscious of this separation in 
church from the friends with whom 
they associate in school, 4-H clubs, 
and other organizations. Often they 
become discouraged because they are 
unable to see the importance of the 
contribution the church is making to 
the community life. They see that 
there are fifty young people in-their 
high school and only five in their Sun- 
day school. They do not always real- 
ize that many of their friends are in 
other Sunday schools on the same 
Sunday, worshiping the same God. 


One way for young people to co- 
operate across church lines and 
achieve a vital fellowship without de- 
stroying local church loyalty is through 
an inter-church council, youth coun- 
cils as well as those representing the 
churches as units. A good example of 
such cooperation among rural young 
people is the Randolph County, Indi- 
ana, Youth Council. It has been help- 
ing to meet the needs of the young 
people in the community since it was 
started in 1925. By taking part in the 
activities provided by the Council, 
young people have glimpsed a vision 
of the responsibility of the church to 
the community. Many of these young 
people have become missionaries and 
ministers, or entered other Christian 
vocations. 

The Youth Council grew out of a 
need in the county for united Chris- 
tian action in several fields. To under- 


*Mrs. Paul Davisson, New Castle, Indiana. 
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stand this you must know something 
about Randolph County. 


This is Randolph County 


Randolph County is located east of 
Indianapolis, on the Ohio line. It is 
twenty-one miles square and is com- 
posed of rich agricultural land. 


The largest town is Winchester, the 
county seat, with a population of ap- 
proximately 5,500. The only industries 
are the glass factory and mold shop. 
People not engaged in farming or em- 
ployed in these industries commute to 
factories in nearby towns. Winchester 
is the Saturday night shopping center 
for the county. There are ten other 
small towns, each with a store or two, 
a filling station, post office, grain ele- 
vator, a church or two, a school, and 
with a few homes, clustered together 
at a cross roads near a railroad. 


The only recreational facilities for 
youth in the county are two movies in 
Winchester, a drive-in movie, three 
skating rinks, one park with little di- - 
rected recreation, and two swimming 
pools. Four-H clubs are very active 
in both country and town, and scout 
groups are active in towns. Most of 
the young people go twenty miles to 
Muncie on dates and eighty miles to 
Indianapolis for a “really big time.” 


There are seventy-two churches in 
the county: twenty Methodist, nine- 
teen Congregational-Christian, four- 
teen Friends, six Nazarene, three Ev- 
angelical United Brethren, three 
Church of Christ, one Evangelical and 
Reformed, two Church of God, one 
Separate Baptist, two Presbyterian, 
one Pilgrim Holiness. Many of these 
are picturesque little country churches 
with fewer than fifty in attendance. 
These churches are equipped for little 
more than Sunday school and church. 
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There are not many active youth fel- 
lowships. 


The Youth Council is organized 

The Randolph County Council of 
Christian Education is a very active 
organization. It was started in 1884. 
This Council, under the leadership of 
Charles Pucket, president, saw the 
need for a united Christian youth 
group in 1925. The first annual Coun- 
ty Convention of the Council was held 
that year and out of this meeting the 
present day Randolph County Youth 
Council was formed. Not all of the 
churches have cooperated, but enough 
have backed the Council to make it 
worthwhile. 

The actual Youth Council is made 
up of two co-presidents, co-vice presi- 
dents, secretary, and treasurer and a 
recreation committee. These are elect- 
ed and installed at the same time as 
the officers of the Council of Chris- 
tian Education. A superintendent of 
youth and an adult advisor for the 
youth department are elected by the 
Council of Christian Education. These 
are usually lay people. The ministers 
give the Youth Council excellent 
backing. 

Each township is organized under 
the Council of Christian Education, 
with a youth superintendent. Some of 
the townships have organized inter- 
denominational youth groups for Sun- 
day evening fellowship. 

The co-presidents this year are Nila 
Brown and Keith Armstrong. Nila is 
a bright eyed sophomore at Ball State 
Teachers College in» Muncie, twenty 
miles away. She has been two years 
to Lake Geneva, to the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement Central Re- 
gional Planning Conference. Keith is 
a farmer and has been to Central 
three years. 


The Council sponsors recreation 
and worship 


The Youth Council’s work has be- 
come more and more that of provid- 
ing a program of wholesome Christian 
recreation within the community and 
at the same time bolstering the local 
churches’ emphasis on worship. 

The New Year’s Eve Watch Party 
is a good example of both these objec- 
tives. The first was held in 1931 at 
the home of Mrs. Fred Wright. At- 
tendance increased from 85 the first 
year to 115 the second year. These 
parties were then moved to churches 
and later to the high school gymna- 
sium. Now two or three hundred at- 
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Cynthia Marks 


William Barrick, chairman of the United Christian Youth Movement, announces 
the “year of preparation" for The Call to United Christian Youth Action, dur- 
ing Youth Week, 1951. Carolyn Steel and Patricia Kimble, with Richard Tholin, 
chairman of the Administrative Committee on The Call listen to this announce- 
ment. The “year of preparation" is under way. State committees on The Call 
are being formed. Plans are being developed for the promotion of The Call 


in denominational and interdenominational 


summer conferences and rallies. 


During this year, 100,000 youth and their adult leaders will be challenged to 
extend The Call to one million youth and their adult leaders. 


tend. Group recreation is planned 
from nine o’clock until eleven, when 
food is served. At eleven-thirty a sim- 
ple, sincere worship program is held to 
prepare the young people for the New 
Year. This develops a very different 
attitude from that of the parties at the 
local theater or “big nights” in nearby 
cities. 

The Easter Sunrise Service and 
Breakfast bring another opportunity 
for young people to worship together. 
Early on Easter or Palm Sunday 
(many of our churches are now hav- 
ing their own early Easter services for 
the whole family) two hundred or 
more youth from the county gather 
for worship, inspiration and breakfast. 
After this fellowship each returns to 
his own church for Sunday school and 
church. 


The Council trains leaders 

In Randolph County, as in all com- 
munities, the problem of training for 
Christian leadership is important. Of- 
ficers of the County youth council are 
chosen from the various churches, so 
that no one church dominates. This 
creates more interest in ecumenical 
fellowship and gives members of many 
groups training, through experience, 
as leaders. 


A few of the leaders are sent each 
year to the Central Regional Plan- 
ning Conference of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wisconsin. There they learn 
more about the ecumenical move- 
ment. They also exchange ideas for 
improving both rural and city coun- 
cils. Approximately one hundred and 
fifty young leaders from Randolph 
County have participated in the Cen- 
tral Regional Conference. 


Interdenominational as well as de- 
nominational schools for leadership 
training are often held in the county, 
and many young people attend them. 

Several young people from the 
county have become leaders in the 
Christian Youth Council of Indiana. 
Two young persons and one adult 
represented Randolph County on the 
CYCTI last year. 


The Randolph County Youth Coun- 
cil has helped to meet the needs for 
more wholesome, Christian recreation, 
to train youth for Christian leader- 
ship, and to encourage youth partici- 
pation in local churches. At the same 
time it has furthered the ecumenical 
spirit by bringing youth of all denom- 
inations into a vital working fellow- 


ship. 
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Hibbs from Monkmevyer 


arents Chez laa dees al) space 


A new discussion technique 
shows promising results 


by Arthur R. DeLong* 


OME AND FAMILY LIVING 

was the subject of a group discus- 
sion procedure held last year in 
Naperville, Illinois, a satellite com- 
munity of some seven thousand per- 
sons. The plan of the meetings was 
new to us and may be helpful to 
others for the discussion of the same 
or other themes. The series was adver- 
tised as an “Idea Exchange” and met 
four Wednesday nights, January 23 
through February 15, 1950. 


The Idea Exchange was originated 
and carried out by a committee of 
townsfolk appointed by the Naper- 
ville Council of Religion. The com- 
mittee’s assignment was to organize 
a program in the area of home and 
farnily living designed to reduce some 


*Formerly Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois; now in The Department of Psychology, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 
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of the family problems with which 
other community programs were not 
directly concerned. An attempt will 
be made in, this paper to describe the 
committee’s approach to the assign- 
ment, the program they presented, 
and its apparent effects. 


The committee plans the series 

The committee was composed of 
a representative sampling of the pro- 
fessional people in town. It included 
a minister, a doctor, a social worker, 
a personnel director, a Y.M.C.A. sec- 
retary, an expert in visual aids, and a 
college professor of psychology. 

During its planning meetings the 
committee gave considerable thought 
to ways of getting busy people with 
problems to attend a series of meet- 
ings, and of dealing with the prob- 
lems which were of greatest concern 
to those attending. It was decided to 
try to attract attendance by making 
the series different from those to 


"Learning to live together in the family" was 
one of the topics of greatest interest.” 


which the community was accus- 
tomed and by presenting a program 
that would be of value through the 
year. Problems were to be met by 
collecting pertinent findings relating 
to family living and presenting them 
in such manner that they would be 
understandable and of practical use 
to the individual with a problem. 
Tensions-were to be relieved as much 


-as possible. 


Once the objectives were stated, the 
plan for realizing those objectives was 
evolved. It was decided that a dis- 
cussion type of meeting would be most 
fruitful in terms of the accepted ob- 
jectives, provided the discussion pro- 
cedure was simple, permissive, and 
challenging. The primary activity 
should be the exchange of ideas on 
problems or topics of the participant’s 
choice. Hence, the name “Idea Ex- 
change.” The specific pattern for 
each meeting seemed naturally to con- 
sist of four phases: “warm-up,” intro- 
duction, “intellectual potluck,” 
“roundup.” These will be described 
later in this paper. 


Anticipating that at the first session 
the people attending might not want 
to talk very much, the committee felt 
it would be desirable to provide an 
expert discussion instigator, to give 
out a checklist type of interest finder, 
and to show a selection of informa- 
tive films on topics of probable inter- 
est to the participants. Except for the 
first meeting, the committee made no 
specific plans or preparations for any 
session until the previous one had 
been completed. Thus each meeting 
was expressly planned to conform to 
suggestions made as the series pro- 
gressed. 

The Idea Exchange in session 
proved to be even more dynamic and 
effective than the committee antici- 
pated. Since the first meeting was rep- 
resentative of the rest, and yet pre- 
sented most administrative problems, 
atcivities that occurred will be pre- 
sented in some detail. 


The first meeting arouses interest 


On the designated evening, the 
members of the committee, the hosts 
and hostesses, and the discussion 
leader arrived in ample time to make 
final preparations. The main room in 
a college union building was arranged 
so as to be homelike and conducive 
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to discussion. Additional chairs were 
placed nearby; rooms which were to 
be used later in the evenings were 
made ready. Signs and _ direction 
markers were placed at critical spots; 
and literature on family living was 
displayed at convenient locations. 

Warm-up. Each arriving couple or 
individual was greeted by a host and 
hostess, assisted with apparel, intro- 
duced to other guests, shown the lit- 
erature about home and family living, 
and given an interest finder check list. 

Introduction. The meeting was 
opened with a very brief summary of 
the over-all purposes of the series, 
after which the guest discussion leader 
was introduced. Since the first pur- 
pose of this leader was to encourage 
the group to take part in active dis- 
cussion, he spoke for approximately 
ten, minutes, reviewing common prob- 
lems and joys of family living in a 
folksy, down-to-earth fashion, draw- 
ing illustrations from his own home 
experiences. His next task was to get 
the large group of seventy-five indi- 
viduals divided into small discussion 
groups for the intellectual potluck. 
This was accomplished by a simple 
regrouping of chairs into circles of ap- 
proximately twelve. At later meetings 
each small group met in a separate 
room, but at this first meeting it was 
felt that informality and esprit de 
corps would be promoted by having 
the groups share the main room. In 
line with the leader’s opening re- 
marks, it was suggested that each 
member of a group tell something of 
the satisfaction he had experienced 
from family living and also suggest 
some problem areas that might war- 
rant further exploration. 


Intellectual Potluck. This discus- 
sion phase of the activities comprised 
the heart of the evening’s program. 
With the exception of the first session, 
a full hour was allotted for the pot- 
luck each week. During the first meet- 
ing a half hour period was spent by 
the participants in small groups, ex- 
changing ideas on experiences in fam- 
ily living as suggested by the guest 
leader. Comments were made volun- 
tarily and spontaneously by all who 
felt an urge to speak. There were no 
group leaders at the first meeting, so 
during the discussion period the com- 
mittee chairman visited each of the 
circles and asked one of the members 
to plan to report the result of the dis- 
cussion to the large group during the 
“roundup” portion of the evening. 
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Roundup. Each of the group repre- 
sentatives, in a two or three minute 
summary, reported no fewer than 
eight, and as many as nineteen ideas 
and problem areas which his group 
had discussed. These varied widely to 
include such diverse areas as: family 
recreation, quarreling, management of 
finances, and adjusting to the neigh- 
borhood’s mora] standards. 

The guest leader commented briefly 
after each of the reports and then, at 
their conclusion, briefly generalized 
the trends that he saw in the ideas 
and problems as an aid to the selec- 
tion of topics for future meetings. At 
this point the interest check lists were 
collected and their tabulation begun. 
By the conclusion of the final por- 
tion of the evening, results were an- 
nounced and the most popular topic 
selected for consideration at the sec- 
ond meeting. 

Film cafeteria. As a special feature 
of the first meeting only, the com- 
mittee had arranged to show four sets 
of films in areas which they believed 
would be of greatest interest to Idea 
Exchange participants. At the end of 
the roundup these films were an- 
nounced and individuals were invited 
to attend the film of their choice. A 
brief discussion period followed the 
showing of each film. At the remain- 
ing meetings of the Idea Exchange, 
the film cafeteria was omitted, allow- 
ing more time for participants to ex- 
change ideas and opinions during the 
potluck sessions. 


Later meetings answer questions 

The interest finder filled in by those 
present at the first meeting showed 
that the most popular concern of the 
parents was “The role of discipline in 
the family.” This was followed closely 
by “How parents effect children,” with 
“Learning to live together” as the 
third. Significantly, “Sex adjustments” 
was at the bottom of the list. This was 
probably not because the parents con- 
sidered it unimportant but because 
people are hesitant to discuss such a 
matter in a large mixed group. Some 
of those onthe committee felt that 
this indicated at least one limitation 
of this type of discussion group pro- 
cedure in getting at the really import- 
ant and basic tensions. Doubtless it 
should be supplemented with per- 
sonal counseling with those needing 
help on the more “embarrassing”’ 
aspects of family living. 

In line with the response to the 
questionnaire, the topic for the sec- 


ond meeting was “Parent-Child Re- 
lations,” with considerable emphasis 
upon the role of discipline in the fam- 
ily. This topic was introduced by a 
film. For the third and fourth weeks 
the problem presentation was made 
by a panel of townsfolk. The topics 
were: “Preparing Our Children for 
Marriage” and “Husband-Wife Rela- 
tions.” 

As previously indicated, during the 
later meetings the potluck groups met 
in individual rooms for their discus- 
sions. Each group was supervised by 
an individual whose responsibility it 
was to aid all members to find op- 
portunity to contribute ideas and who 
served as a reporter for the group at 
the roundup session. Participants and 
leaders were assigned to the small 
groups each week in a purely random 
fashion so that group personnel var- 
ied at every session. Thus, no cliques 
were formed and each person came 
into direct contact with a large num- 
ber of other participants before the 
series was concluded. 


The meetings are still remembered 

It is difficult for anyone serving on 
the Idea Exchange Committee, as this 
writer did, to make an unbiased ap- 
praisal of the outcomes of the meet- 
ings. Six weeks after the final session 
the program was still a frequent topic 
of conversation among those who par- 
ticipated in any way. Certainly the 
Idea Exchange engendered a quality 
of cooperative effort that was both 
invigorating and gratifying. More- 
over, it brought together diverse ele- 
ments of the community in a situ- 
ation where each individual found op- 
portunity to express ideas on, topics 
of common interest to his listeners. As 
one consequence, neighbors had 
greater respect for each other’s ideas 
and opinions. 

It is, of course, uncertain how much 
the Idea Exchange contributed to the 
improvement of family living, but an 
observer at any of the meetings would 
have noted the therapeutic value of 
the discussions for many persons. ‘The 
informal exchange of information 
about problems often released tensions 
and altered an attitude of mind. Of 
the hundreds of ideas pooled by the 
participants, many were locally ori- 
ented and practical enough to be put 
into action. In all probability, there 
will be more Idea Exchange type 
programs in Naperville. They should 
make a unique and important contri- 
bution to the happiness of its citizens. 
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Whekday CLs for 


Se Highs 


A report of a nation-wide study on 
weekday religious education for 
senior high school students 


by Lois V. McClure* 


T HE QUESTION is often asked, 
why does the weekday church 
school stop at the sixth grade, or the 
eighth grade, or junior high school? 
Why is there not a similar program 
for senior highs? Many of its sup- 
porters look upon weekday religious 
education as a program limited to the 
children of the elementary grades or 
possibly extending to the junior high 
schools. 

The high school program of week- 
day religious education does present 
its own peculiar problems which are 
different from those faced in the ele- 
mentary grades. However, there have 
been numbers of communities where 
courses have been offered successfully 
to senior high school’ students. The 
information available to the Depart- 
ment of Weekday Religious Education 
of the National Council of Churches 
regarding the high school weekday 
program has in the past been limited 
and fragmentary. For this reason, the 
Committee on Weekday Religious Ed- 
ucation requested a study of this pro- 
gram at the high school level. This 
study has now been completed and 
some of the facts uncovered by it are 
presented here. 


What is high school weekday 
religiqus education? 

In the first place, there seems to be 
confusion as to exactly what weekday 
religious education at the high school 
level might be. Some persons to whom 
the questionnaire was sent replied 
that the courses in religion which they 
offered could not be classified as re- 
ligious education. “We do not have a 
program of religious education but we 
do teach Bible.” How one can “teach 
Bible” without experiencing the great 


*Assistant and Secretary to the Director, 
Department of Weekday Religious Education, 


Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. 
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religious truths recorded there is some- 
what hard to understand. 

The study revealed several ways in 
which religious education can be in- 
cluded in the busy schedule of high 
school young people. It is difficult 
to classify these as types of programs 
because the responsibility assumed by 
the public school and the churches, 
separately or in cooperation, varies 
widely in such matters as the sponsor- 
ship and supervision of the program, 
the financial support, the place of 
meeting and the granting of credit. 
There could be many groupings of 
various possible combinations of these 
factors. For our purposes, the follow- 
ing groups may be considered: 


Programs entirely under the spon- 
sorship of the public school system. 
The churches have no share in initiat- 
ing, administering, financing or super- 
vising these programs. The courses, 
although labeled “Bible” in some 
cases, are classified as history, litera- 
ture, or social studies. They are taught 
by a regular member of the high 
school faculty, usually taking part of 
his time with the balance devoted to 
teaching another subject or acting in 
an administrative capacity. They are 
electives, have the same place in the 
scheduling of classes as other courses, 
and are credited toward graduation 
and college entrance. In this plan, it 
is imperative that the classes be strict- 
ly non-sectarian in the broader sense 
of the term, for in some communities 
Jewish and Roman Catholic pupils as 
well as Protestants are enrolled. 

Programs sponsored primarily by 
the churches, singly or in cooperation. 
The courses are taught by a church- 
appointed teacher (a minister, relig- 
ious education worker, or other per- 
son) whose salary is paid by the 
churches. Classes usually meet away 
from the public school buildings. In 


some cases especially constructed 
buildings are used, notably the “sem- 
inaries” of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. There is little or 
no supervision by the public school. 
Credit is usually granted toward grad- 
uation and college entrance. 

Programs sponsored jointly by the 
churches and the public school. In 
some places, there is not a clear def- 
inition of sponsorship, and the pro- 
gram seems to be conducted on a basis 
of cooperation between the school and 
the churches. For example, the teach- 
ers may be paid by the churches but 
chosen and supervised by the public 
school. A portion of the salary of the 
public school teacher who teaches the 
Bible course may be paid by the 
churches, and the teaching materials 
may be provided by them. The pub- 
lic school may contribute the class- 
room and library facilities under this 
joint arrangement. 


Bible Study for Credit. The “Bible 
Study for Credit” plan originated and 
was popularized in North Dakota dur- 
ing the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Originally, the plan provided 
for the granting of credit for studies 
pursued in the Sunday church school, 
but gradually evolved into weekday 
religious education. There are, how- 
ever, still survivals of the original plan 
which supplements the Sunday period 
with after-school or other marginal 
time classes during the week. North 
Dakota discontinued operation of the 
plan following the opinion rendered in 
the Champaign Case by the United 
States Supreme Court, but reports 
consideration of resumption within 
the near future. Another example of 
this type of work is that done in Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Extent of high school weekday 
religious education 

The programs in 454 communities 
are described in the study. These rep- 
resent 145 Protestant community pro- 
grams in 26 states, 109 Latter-Day 
Saints “seminary” programs in six 
states, and an estimated 200 Lutheran 
programs in 48 states. 

The general Protestant community 
programs reported the number of pu- 
pils they reached as 13,284 or 28.23% 
of the public school pupils to whom 
classes were open in the communities 
reporting. The Latter-Day Saints re- 
ported the number of pupils they 
reached as 21,430 or 72% of the eli- 
gible pupils. It is apparent that the 
distribution of the Latter-Day Saints 
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At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, those in the processional prepare to open the Annual Recog- 
nition Service given to senior high school students who complete courses in weekday re- 
ligious education. Some 2000 high school students attend classes in 12 senior high school 
centers each Wednesday morning. 


“seminaries” is not only more con- 
centrated but is actually much larger 
than that of the general Protestant 
community programs. 

Estimating the pupils reached by 
the Lutheran program to be 5,000, 
this number added to the enrollments 
just given, put the total number of 
high school pupils reached by this 
program as 40,000, with programs un- 
der some sponsorship probably held in 
every state of the Union. 


Quality of work 

The study of high school weekday 
religious education did not extend to 
an investigation of the quality of the 
work being done in these classes. Some 
conclusions concerning the quality 
can, however, be drawn from the in- 
formation received. This is evident in 
the comments which reporters ap- 
pended to their replies, in the types 
of difficulties teachers reported facing, 
the number of pupils taking the 
course, and their reasons for so doing. 

There are some communities where 
the weekday religious education classes 
compare favorably with the public 
school classes, or even surpass them in 
excellence. In other cases, the work 
is discouragingly shabby. Where con- 
sistently excellent work is done and 
high standards are maintained, the 
community usually has employed a 
professional teacher, equal in his train- 
ing and ability to the public school 
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teachers. Most of these weekday re- 
ligious education teachers hold grad- 
uate degrees or are working toward 
them. 


It is the schools where part-time or 
volunteer workers are used that vary 
most widely in quality of program. 
Some of them compare favorably with 
those using full time professional 
weekday religious education teachers. 
Most frequently, these are schools 
whose teachers are ministers whose 
concern for the welfare of the young 
people leads them to accept this addi- 
tional pastoral responsibility. In many 
communities, ministers have worked 
out a plan whereby there is a division 
of labor. All young people taking the 
course, regardless of denomination, at- 
tend the same class. Each minister- 
teacher may serve for a semester or a 
shorter period of time, teaching a spe- 
cific unit or course. Another minister 
then takes the class for a similar pe- 
riod. The teaching is not likely to be- 
come a burden to any one man under 
this arrangement. Each such teacher 
also has the opportunity of repeating 
the course at some future date. 


Nevertheless, it must be kept in 
mind that the minister who under- 
takes successfully to teach high school 
weekday religious education classes 
must have had professional training, 
including teaching methods for sec- 
ondary school pupils. The fact that 


many ministers complain, of discipline 
difficulties reveals the common lack of 
such training. One of the most dis- 
appointing reports received was from 
a community which admitted’ that its 
program had deteriorated to showing 
a movie each week during the relig- 
ious education period. 

The majority of the schools report- 
ing indicated that credit toward grad- 
uation was granted, although this was 
not a major reason why young people 
elected to take the course. One of the 
larger systems which had discontinued 
the granting of credit saw little differ- 
ence in its enrollment. The granting 
of credit, however, has definite advan- 
tages. It necessitates the meeting of 
certain standards by the weekday re- 
ligious education sponsors. It also 
gives the course a dignity and stand- 
ing equal to other public school sub- 
jects. Granting credit is the public 
school’s recognition that religion is as 
important as mathematics, history, or 


English. 


What people say 

A blank page was left at the end of 
the questionnaire for any statements 
the reporters might wish to make. A 
few typical comments from public 
school officials, teachers of classes, and 
ministers, are included here. 

The comments from public school 
people ranged from indignation to 
high praise. “What do you think pub- 
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lic school teachers are for?” was 
scrawled in heavy black pencil across 
the face of one questionnaire. But the 
teachers of the classes were unanimous 
in their praise of the program in gen- 
eral. Several reported that pupils con- 
tinued the study in colleges and made 
religious vocations their life work. 
One teacher reported, “Many students 
have told me that the course was more 
helpful than any other subject which 
they studied in high school.” Another, 
that it “made the students much more 
understanding toward other denomi- 
nations, rather than creating any dis- 
putes between different churches.” 
Ministers, whether or not they teach 
the courses, recognize their valuc if 
the work is well done, but are frank to 
criticise when it is not. One discour- 
aged pastor reported that in his com- 
munity the program was “pretty sad. 
There is no uniformity or central con- 
trol, each group being left to its own 
devices.” On the other hand, another 
minister reports, “This course has 
been a help to the high school. It 
gives a better understanding of life to 
the pupils and helps them in other 
courses.” Rural pastors especially look 
upon weekday religious education as 
a blessing, an opportunity to reach 


young people who are unable to come 
to Sunday church school activities. “It 
is probably the best thing that has 
happened in our community to bring 
the churches together in meeting a 
common cause,” was the way one en- 
thusiastic rural pastor put it. 

It is to be noted that where the pro- 
gram is on a firm basis, has the moral 
and financial support of the commu- 
nity, and reflects high quality work, 
the comments are favorable and en- 
thuisastic. Opposition comes when 
the plan does not “produce.” Where 
public school people have had experi- 
ence with well-supported and success- 
ful weekday religious education, they 
cooperate to the utmost. Where they 
have seen haphazard teaching done in 
poor surroundings by an unprepared 
teacher, they are understandably un- 
cooperative. 

Therefore it is important that the 
church forces of any community where 
there is a high school weekday relig- 
lous education program in operation 
face the issue squarely. “Do we 
want this program badly enough to 
pay for it in money, time, and moral 
support? Are we willing to make it 
possible for the teacher to do a good 
job?” If not, it will be better to 
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General superintendents and pastors will find a multitude of good ideas 
in the article on double services on page 7, Mrs. Heron's article on page 5, 
"Parents Exchange Ideas" on page 12 and Dr. Comfort's article on page 9. 


Children's workers in both church and vacation schools will be inter- 
ested in "Goals Are Exciting'' on page 20, "You Are Not Too Late" on 
page I7 and Mrs. Heron's article on page 5. 
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Rural church leaders, as well as youth leaders, will enjoy Dr. Com- 
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council at work in a rural community. 


Children's Day Is Coming! 

Mrs. Frances Dunlap Heron's "Children's Day with a Theme" is a timely 
reminder to begin plans for a significant service in your church. For other ideas, 
your committee may want to order copies of three Children's Day programs 
printed in back issues of the Journal: "Faith of Our Fathers'' by Louise H. 
Gette, in May 1947; "The Kingdom of Love" in April 1948 and "We Would 
See Jesus’ in April 1950. A limited supply of these issues is available at 15c 
each or 30c for all three. 


drop the project. But before coming 
to this latter decision, the churches 
must realize that if they give it up, 
they are rejecting an opportunity 
which may never come again—an op- 
portunity to reach young people at a 
crucial period in their lives. 

Is it worth the struggle? The vast 
majority of the persons reporting in 
our study would answer affirmatively. 
Weekday religious education for sen- 
ior high school pupils presents an op- 
portunity for Christian education 
which the churches may easily lose by 


‘indifference and neglect. We must 


not permit this. 


The Cover Picture 


Tue Apri Cover is usually de- 
signed to be used on local church 
posters to promote National Family 
Week. This year’s cover shows a little 
family without the father—a situa- 
tion all too typical of many present 
day families in which the father is 
away from home on military service. 
Such families need the special help 
and sympathy of the church. 


The Heresy of Two Services 
(Continued from page 8) 


side door, now worshiping every 
Sunday. There is a great need for 
the young people to share in the fam- 
ily worship service of the church, in 
addition to their worship in the youth 
department, however good that may 
be. 

And finally—and perhaps most 
significantly of all—the plan gives an 
opportunity to use more people as 
teachers, ushers, choirs and helpers. 
The enlistment and training of these 
leaders is a great challenge to the 
church and can “bring it to life” in 
a vital way because it allows more 
people to have a responsible part in 
the church fellowship. 


Dr. John Mixon, religious sociolo- 
gist of Chicago who highly recom- 
mends the plan, does so only on the 
basis of not less than a one-year’s 
trial, It may take two years fully to 
realize the values. His testimony and 
our experience show that the idea 
does not automatically sell itself. It 
has to be promoted and worked at, 
but it is worth it. 

No, it doesn’t mention 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday in either the Old Testament 
or the New. You are free to experi- 
ment! 
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Weare Vt oo alate 


To plan for a big anniversary vacation 
church school this summer 


by Virgil E. Foster* 


NE of the most important events 

of the year is the celebration of 

the fiftieth birthday of the vacation 

church school movement. “Fifty years 

—and a future!” It is that future I 

am thinking about—and the present, 

this year. The observance ought to 

result in many new vacation schools 

being started, and in others being ex- 
tended in length. a 


The January 1951 issue of the Jour- 
nal was devoted to the vacation 
church schools, but I know that April 
is the critical time for many churches 
and communities which get started 
late in their planning. There is still 
time to prepare for a good vacation 
church school and have a part in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
by giving more boys and girls the ben- 
efits of summer time religious educa- 
tion. 


Act now 


First of all, get to work organizing 
the Vacation Church School Commit- 
tee. It should meet at once to secure 
leaders, select dates, arrange for 
financing the program, plan the pub- 
licity, order materials and begin mak- 
ing arrangements for accommodations. 
While you are doing that, learn the 
date and location of the vacation 
church school leaders’ training insti- 
tute, clinic or conference which will be 
held nearest to your community. Get 
all your leaders to attend this training 
enterprise. Nothing can take the place 
of the inspiration and training they 
will receive there. If your church does 
not have the information, write to the 
state or area office of your denomina- 
tion or to your state or city council of 
churches. The institutes are often held 
in late March or early April, so there 
is no time to waste. 


If yours is to be a school conducted 
by several churches in cooperation, 
you will, of course, need to get in 
touch with the ministers and religious 
education leaders of the other churches 


*Editor, International Journal of Religious 
Education. 
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so that the Committee can represent 
all of the churches with its members 
properly appointed. There may be a 
committee in existence, which just 
hasn’t gotten started yet this year and 
needs you to get it moving. 


Who are you? 


But who are you, by the way? It 
doesn’t really matter, so long as you 
are reading this article, want the chil- 
dren of your community to have a 
good opportunity for religious educa- 
tion this summer, and are willing to 
start something moving in that direc- 
tion. Maybe you are one of the min- 


your church school superintendent, 
some interested parents, or the leaders 
of other churches if it is to be a co- 
operative school—but do it now. That 
institute is just around the corner, and 
June isn’t far behind. 

Or you may be a parent or church 
school teacher. Just a humble one who 
thinks that someone else, of course, is 
supposed to start things. You are 
probably right. Somebody else should 
have started it, at least as early as last ° 
January. But he didn’t, so it is up to 
you. Phone your minister, your su- 
perintendent, your neighbors, other 
teachers. Create a demand for the 
school. Everybody wants it and will 
thank you for starting the ball rolling. 


You will need these materials 

The Committee should order at 
once the following materials and oth- 
ers listed inside the front cover of this 
issue of the Journal: The special VCS 
issue of the International Journal of 
Religious Education, January 1951— 
25c. Several copies of the “Vacation 


Scene from "A Story to Tell"—V.C.S. anniversary dramatization—as presented 
by students of Otterbein College at Columbus, Ohio. The scene, dated 1901, 
shows Dr. Boville watching New York children playing in the streets. These 
costumes may be suggestive to churches giving the dramatization next summer. 


isters—or the minister if there is only 
one church in your community. Good! 
Ministers are good at getting things 
started—and at keeping them going. 
Get in touch with the chairman of 
your Vacation Church School Com- 
mittee, if you have one, your Relig- 
ious Education Committee chairman, 


Church School Planning Chart”—3c 
each. “The How of the Vacation 
Church School”—50c. Order these 
from your denominational book store 
or from the National Council of 
Churches, 206 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

The special Vacation Church 
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School issue of the Journal gives you 
detailed information about materials 
(pp. 19-21). These include two new 
courses on the church published this 
year and a list of audio-visual mate- 
rials, including a new promotional 
film strip and a new one on this year’s 
theme. 


And these 


The special 1951 Program Guide 
. (35c, 3 for $1.00) contains informa- 
tion and materials you will need in 
planning the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration. It also contains two dramas, 
one to be used by each church in ad- 
vance of the vacation church school, 
the other to be used by the churches 
in a cooperative celebration, even if 
they have separate schools. The ideal 
place for this celebration is a park or 
other outdoor setting. The Guide also 
gives suggestions concerning the serv- 
ice projects which are being stressed 
this year. You should have several 
copies. 


Make a calendar of preparations 


The Committee should complete its 
planning, get the first of the publicity 
started and have the texts in the 
hands of the teachers before the last 
of April. 

During late April and May the di- 
rector and teachers should hold sev- 
eral meetings to go over the texts to- 
gether; plan the cooperative features 
of the school, including the fiftieth 
birthday celebration and service proj- 
ects; plan for securing supplies which 
can be purchased cooperatively; and 
arrange for any trips, shared programs 
or other features which will be done 
with other churches. 


Don't forget next year 


Right now is not too early to begin 
thinking, also, about what can be done 
to follow up the golden anniversary. 
Both the leaders and the Committee 
should evaluate it, so that next year’s 
school can be still better than this. 
You may wish to hold some follow-up 
activities on through the summer, such 


as a picnic, a story or study hour, a 
field trip, a nature study hike, or an 
indoor program. Think it over—it has 
great possibilities. 

If the planning for your golden an- 
niversary vacation church school has 
not been started, or if it is lagging— 
it is time you were at the telephone 
working on it now! 
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oe hipaa! Ws wey 


The findings of the Midcentury White 
House Conference have significance for 
religious education programs 


by Alice L. Goddard* 


HE CHURCH was included this 

time. At the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, held in Washington last fall, 
the church was one of the official par- 
ticipating organizations. There were 
also, as usual, representatives from 
educational and welfare agencies. But 
for the first time, the church as an 
agency concerned with the welfare of 
children and youth, helped with the 
preliminary planning and fact-find- 
ing, participated in large numbers, 
and is now engaged in follow-up ef- 
forts. 

It was a unique feature of this 
Midcentury White House Conference 
that leaders from the many services, 
educational, religious, and welfare, 
met together to consider the child or 
young person as a total person. The 
leaders of the Conference recognized 
that the physical, mental, emotional, 
and spiritual cannot be separated, but 
are dependent upon each other. 


The need for increased understand- 
ing and confidence between the var- 
ious services represented was evident. 
Leaders from the church realized they 
could learn many techniques from 
other groups but also that they had 
a contribution which must be made, 
that of bringing religious influences 
to bear upon the total program for 
children. It has been repeatedly 
stated since the Washington meeting 
that the church must learn more 
about how to participate in com- 
munity planning, to influence com- 
munity thinking, and to bring the 
basic Christian educational values to 
community endeavors. 


There's a reason for child behavior 
As the total child was studied, con- 
ference participants reemphasized the 
necessity of treating him as a child 
and not as a diminutive adult. In the 


*Director, Department of Children's Work, 
Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. 


words~of_one leader, one should not 
“thwart, crush, disregard the child 
and his purposes but must treat him 
with respect, go along with him, cher- 
ish and honor him . . . and this does 
not mean pampering him... for each 
day of life has its own value and it is 
out of the fulfillment of childish pur- 
poses in always larger terms that he 
will conceive and ultimately achieve 
even greater purposes.” 

Purposes, childish or otherwise, 
were shown to be basic to behavior. 
Even the child who behaves abnor- 
mally is following some purpose of 
which he may not be aware. He may 
be trying to meet a need, make up for 
a lack he. may, or may not, know ex- 
ists, or satisfy some unfulfilled wish 
or yearning hidden from himself as 
well as from others. The conference 
recognized the contribution of religion 
to every child, regardless of his diffi- 
culties, as it calls persons to live ac- 
cording to God’s high purposes, 
rather than their own. Religion was 
acknowledged to be a powerful means 
of integration and stabilization during 
the process of development. 


Parents are people too 

The basic importance of the influ- 
ence of parents was impressed upon 
all who attended the conference. It 
was repeatedly stressed that those who 
would help a child or youth must re- 
member that the family must accept 
final responsibility for his welfare. 
Parents reminded the others, how- 
ever, of the fact that most of them 
care deeply for their children and are 
trying to help them, but that too 
often fathers and mothers have be- 
come confused by changing theories 
and discouraged by constant insistence 
that they must love their children. 
Parents felt that what is needed is 
the instilling of confidence and en- 
couragement rather than so much ex- 
hortation to do something they are al- 
ready endeavoring to do. They need 
a sense of self-realization in their task 
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of rearing children and of participa- 
tion and hope for the future. 

The family that departs from the 
so called normal was discussed, with 
the feeling that there is need for 
wider acceptance of differences with 
less emphasis on “in spite of families.” 
In fact, it has been found that the 
danger to the child in a family not 
always socially acceptable is often not 
from what happens within the home 
but from the result of rejection of the 
family by those outside. To give of 
their best to their families, parents 
need also to feel some degree of sat- 
isfaction with their own jobs, sur- 
roundings, and community life. 


People are different 

Anthropologists pointed out that 
the child interprets new experiences 
and knowledge in the light of what 
he has learned in his home and from 
his family’s cultural background. 
These scientists urged that educators 
recognize this as they use words which 
have certain meanings for various na- 
tional or cultural groups, or follow 
practices which may have a variety 
of interpretations. For example, to 
one child the word “group” may be 
associated only with his family; to an- 
other it may mean everyone who has 
come to this country from his par- 
ents’ village in another country; to a 
third it may designate his playmates. 
In some cultural groups here in Amer- 
ica, to be praised in public is a dis- 
grace. Practices and expressions which 
are commonly used by some people 
may not be at all acceptable to others. 

An example given of the effect of 
cultural differences referred to the 
“lower lower” income group which 
many urban churches are endeavor- 
ing to serve. Many boys and girls from 
this lower lower income class would 
like to become a part of the life of 
other groups, but their cultural back- 
ground has not provided them with 
the necessary skills and attitudes. They 
lack knowledge of how to behave ac- 
cording to middle class demands. 
What to church leaders is delinquent 
behavior for them is often respectable 
response to reality. It is all they know. 
The unconscious effort made to fit 
them into middle class grooves is 
actually felt by them as a form of 
discrimination. No person wants to 
admit he is despised by society, and it 
is easier to leave the group than to 
suffer in it, even though that suffering 
may not be evident to others. 

Many leaders pointed out that, like 
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the lower lower income group, any 
who do not conform may feel 
squeezed out of a so called normal 
group and its program. All educators 
were urged to examine carefully prac- 
tices and attitudes, as well as teaching 
materials in the light of what is hap- 
pening to the handicapped, the insti- 
tutionalized, or persons from cultural 
and economic groups which differ 
from the majority. 


War threatens a mobile society 


The dread of war hung heavily over 
the conference, which stated repeat- 
edly that services to children threat- 
ened by war must be strengthened, 
that in so far as it is possible children 
must be protected from the hazards 
of war, and especially from the ills 
which come from disrupted family 
life. It was further stressed that young 
people must be fortified and strength- 
ened as they face the present crisis. 
The need that seemed to be expressed 
was not so much for new types of 
services but for great extension and 
expansion of present programs. 

It was also realized that these serv- 
ices must be given to all people, ac- 
cording to their needs, without dis- 
crimination or prejudice. 

In an address to the plenary body 
of the conference a matter was 
pointed out which may well make the 
Protestant church consider seriously 
how it can continue to serve its peo- 
ple when they are on the move. List- 
eners were reminded that while there 
is a tendency to think of population 
movements as being a temporary con- 
dition, due to a defense situation, act- 
ually the present mobile pattern has 
become a permanent one and is likely 
to continue. It is necessary to discover 
ways of providing an adequate pro- 
gram of Christian education, includ- 
ing experience and fellowship, to a 
nation on wheels. 


Religion has a place 


Religion, had a place in the confer- 
ence, which began with an address by 
Dr. George A. Buttrick. The contribu- 
tion of religion was recognized in 
many of the discussion groups, al- 
though not in all of them. One group 
concerned itself with the role of the 
church and synagogue in the develop- 
ment of the child and young person, 
while another considered spiritual val- 
ues. These spiritual values were trans- 
lated by some to mean the highest in 
human and cultural values. Herein 
lay a major point of difference be- 


tween them and those who accept 
God as their authority. 

The Fact Finding report contains 
two unusually fine sections on religion 
and the role of the church. These 
portions of the report were prepared 
by an Interfaith Committee of which 
Dr. Mary Alice Jones was a member. 

Religious recommendations which 
were passed in the final session in- 
cluded: 

Recognition, of “religious and 
ethical concepts as essential to the 
development of spiritual values” 
and of the responsibility of the 
home and institutions of organ- 
ized religion to give religious 
training. 

Affirmation of the principle of 
separation of church and state 
with opposition to the use of the 
public schools directly or indirect- 
ly for religious educational pur- 
poses. 

The expansion and strengthen- 
ing of religious services to rural 
and other communities of special 
economic need. 

The right of the child to religious 
nurture was included in the Pledge 
to Children accepted at the close of 
the meeting and which read, in part, 
“We will provide you with all oppor- 
tunities possible to develop your own 


faith in God.” 


Is this your responsibility? 

How to translate the thinking of 
the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference into practices is still to be ac- 
complished. The meeting in Wash- 
ington is history, but it remains for 
people everywhere to close the gap 
that now exists between what we 
know and what we do. 


Improvement and enlargement of 
programs to anywhere near an ade- 
quate coverage require time, money, 
effort, and the interest of every citizen. 
Every local community, every church, 
and every organization is charged 
with this task. Only then will the clos- 
ing words of the Pledge to Children 
take on true meaning: 


Aware that these promises to 
you cannot be fully met in a 
world at war, we ask you to join 
us in a firm dedication to the 
building of a world society based 
on freedom, justice, and mutual: 
respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in 
faith in God and in man, and in 
those qualities of vision and of 
the spirit that will sustain us all 
and give us new hope for the fu- 
ture. 
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Goals Hi? bs Cxeiting 


Abstract goals become very concrete - 
when juniors get into action 


by Mabel Metze* and Florence Martin} 


ROBABLY NOTHING in our re- 

ligious education work looks duller 
than a list of Christian goals or pur- 
poses, written out in abstract form. 
But nothing is more exciting than to 
watch some of these goals come to 
fruition in the lives of a group of chil- 
dren. 

Take, for instance, these general 
goals for children: “Growth in Christ- 
like habits.” “The ability to live as a 
Christian in society.” “The ability to 
participate in the church fellowship.” 
They sound formidable, don’t they? 
Not quite the thing you can think of 
sitting down and talking over with a 
group of lively juniors. Then let us 
look at these goals when they are 
made specific in a unit of study as, 
for example, one on “Who Is My 
Neighbor?” The purpose of this unit 
as given in one quarterly is: 

To create an understanding 
and appreciation of our neighbors 
in both the community and 
world; to help boys and girls be- 
come acquainted with the Unit- 
ed Nations, seeing it as a means 
of building the Kingdom of Love 
on earth; to discover boys’ and 
girls’ part in Christian neighbor- 
liness.* 

This is better; the teacher begins 
to see concrete ways in which the 
more general goals may be realized. 


To keep things clear, we must real- 
ize that the children have goals, too, 
but they are different from the teach- 
er’s. The teacher wants to guide the 
learning activities of the children so 
that the boys and girls will naturally 
develop the wished-for qualities of 
life as an outcome of their experience 
in Christian living. The children want 
to do something very definite: learn a 
hymn, make a map, bring gifts to a 
needy group, find out about some- 
thing. They may never formally ver- 


*Director Children's Work Field Program, 
Division of Christian Education, Brotherhood 
of Disciples of Christ. 

{Direstor of Week-day Church Schools, 
Church Federation of Dayton and Montgom- 
ery County, Dayton, Ohio. 
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balize their goals, but they act on the 
basis of them. The teacher, as a part 
of the group, will help them to de- 
cide on, these: purposes, being willing 
to alter the ones she had in mind be- 
cause of a special group need or inter- 
est. At the same time she will try to 
get them to carry through purposes 
which will, quite unconsciously, bring 
about the changes in their lives which 
she keeps always in mind. 

Let us see how this worked out in 
a junior group studying the unit men- 
tioned above, “Who is my neighbor?” 
in a short term vacation church 
school. 

In order to “create an understand- 
ing of our neighbors in the commun- 
ity,” the leaders of this group started 
by exploring with the group two ques- 
tions: “Who is my neighbor?” and 
“How large is my neighborhood?” 
They found that their community in- 
cluded new neighbors from the Ba- 
hama Islands, who had been brought 
by plane to pick crops. These workers 
had not been welcomed or helped in 
friendly ways by the townspeople. Sev- 
eral children had seen the camp where 
these people lived and reported that 
there was no provision for recreation 
after a hard day in the field. Some 
workers had become ill and were hos- 
pitalized. One child said that he had 
heard someone remark, “They were 
two of the best patients the hospital 
in, this town has ever had.” 

The teachers followed this lead and 
investigated the new neighborhood 
problem. The camp management 
made suggestions of things the chil- 
dren might do as good neighbors. The 
supplying of table games, such as 
checkers, dominoes and quoits, was 
suggested. It was also recommended 
that picture magazines such as Life, 
Look, Holiday, and National Geo- 
graphic would be helpful for indoor 
free-time. 

The children, upon hearing these 
reports in planning and fellowship 
periods, decided to help meet the rec- 
reational needs of these new neigh- 


bors. In all of this the pupils deter- 
mined and carried out their own pur- 
poses and plans. Later they evaluated 
them. A child delivered by his own 
wagon The Readers’ Digest and a 
year’s copies of National Geographic 
magazines. A parent and child left by 
car Life magazines for a year, care- 
fully arranged by dates. Offerings 
were given immediately for purchas- 
ing games, and some children brought 
their own games of checkers and dom- 
inoes. They talked about the need for 
givingin_ quantity the games which 
offered fun for only two persons at a 
time. They arranged their lists and 
went on a shopping tour. It was with 
the purchase of the quoits that they 
had one of their happiest, most worth- 
while Christian experiences. 


There were no quoits to be found 
for purchase in the town, and the 
nearest city was fifty miles away. One 
storekeeper, seeing the importance of 
this project, directed the shopping 
committee of juniors to a blacksmith’s 
shop. At first, the blacksmith ap- 
peared to be too busy to be interested, 
but the children were persistent. Fin- 
ally, he joined the children in this 
good-neighbor opportunity by clean- 
ing up old horseshoes for them and 
even making the pegs for the game. 
This greatly impressed the children 
who reported to the class: “And he 
would not let us pay him! He said he 
wanted this to be his part of our gift.” 


Best of all was the excursion to the 
Camp in, cars driven by pastors, teach- 
ers, and parents when the children 
went to present the gifts to the new 
neighbors. 


This unit of study did not stop, 
however, with the gift giving. Two 
young men from the Camp joined the 
class for a day’s session, told them 
more about the Camp and shared 
their native games and folk songs with 
the children. These Bahama Island- 
ers, who are British subjects, shared 
their flag and national anthem, “God 
Save the King.” In singing this, the 
juniors learned that we borrowed 
from England the music for “Amer- 
ica.”” Maps, an atlas, and a globe were 
used during this session. 


As their interest in other people 
broadened one of the committees pre- 
pared a broadcast based on a study of 
the United Nations Charter. As they 
worked on this broadcast the juniors 
became interested in flags of other 
lands. Out of this interest grew a feel- 
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HOU SHALT REMEMBE 
ORD THY GoD For it 


H GIVETH THEE Pot 
ET MEALTH -DEUT Sie 


Fort Wayne Weekday Schools 


Juniors are serious about wanting to learn . . . but they want to learn by doing. 


ing of a need for a world flag. A 
World Flag Committee was appointed 
and made a copy of the World Flag 
promoted by the Church of the Breth- 
ren. Another committee dramatized 
“Billy’s Dream,” a story which helped 
the juniors in their study of the World 
Flag. This committee even borrowed 
flags of the nations to make the 
dramatization more realistic. 


The worship committee planned 
daily periods of worship, some of 
which were quite informal. Others in- 
cluded litanies, poems, or stories cre- 
ated by the children and reflecting 
the purpose of the unit. 


After the unit was completed the 
leaders evaluated the guided experi- 
ences in accordance with their own 
two sets of objectives. Certainly the 
specific objectives had been carried 
out, at least to some degree. The chil- 
dren had come to understand and ap- 
preciate a group of new neighbors 
from another part of the world. They 
had discovered that they could have 
a part in Christian neighborliness. 
And they had learned a little about the 
United Nations as an agency of world 
cooperation. Also, the more general 
objectives had been fulfilled: growth 
“in Christlike habits,” “in ability to 
live as Christians in society,” and “in 
ability to participate actively in the 
church fellowship.” 
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The juniors also evaluated their 
own purposes as they took part in the 
various experiences they had together. 
Sometimes the questions were very 
definite: “Did we give these neigh- 
bors the kind of play materials they 
wanted?” Sometimes the evaluation 
referred to attitudes and behavior: 
“Did we behave courteously when we 
went to the Camp?” or “Did we be- 
have in right ways toward each other 
when we were working on the drama- 
tization?” The worship periods of- 


fered an opportunity for personal as 
well as group evaluation in terms of 
these goals. At these quiet times the 
juniors had an opportunity to check 
up on whether their own thinking, 
feelings and actions were becoming 
more Christian, and to commit them- 
selves to more Christlike living. This 
is important, for the objectives of 
Christian education must finally be 
measured in terms of behavior.’ 

Juniors are serious about wanting 
to learn, and expect their leaders to 
guide them in worthwhile, challeng- 
ing experiences. They are not satis- 
fied with anything less. But they want 
to learn by doing, not just by listen- 
ing, and they want to do things out 
in the community as well as in the 
classroom. In discussing this desire of 
children to learn, Carolyn Pratt says: 
“At the moment that we scorned this 
impulse to learn . . . and treated it as 
something apart from serious work, 
at that moment we were beginning to 
waste the child .. . At the moment 
that we interpose second-hand knowl- 
edge, again we have begun to waste 
the child.”? 


It is the task of the church school 
leader to use this desire to learn and 
to direct it into worthwhile Christian 
channels. This can be done only as 
the junior uses his interests and abil- 
ities in types of study and endeavor 
which lead ultimately to fellowship 
with God through worship. 


‘Junior Group Graded Lessons—July, Au- 
gust, September, 1948. The General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. 

*From "Il Learn from Children," by Carolyn 
Pratt, published by Simon and Schuster. 


Fifty Years Ago 

THE JouRNAL received the follow- 
ing interesting letter from Dr. Albert 
H. Gage, for many years Director of 
Religious Education for the Baptists 
in Chicago. His book, How to Con- 
duct Church Vacation Schools, was 
widely used over a long period. 

The Journal is glad to get this ad- 
ditional information about the early 
days of the vacation church school 
movement. Word from others who 
served in the first years will be most 
appreciated. 

“T have read with great interest 
the 50th Anniversary Vacation 
Church School Movement number of 
the International Journal. [January, 
1951]. I would like to correct one 
error in date. Under the pictures on 


page 8 showing college and seminary 
leaders, there is the date 1902. This 
should be 1903. That year there were 
15 schools. I worked in the schools 
that year and in 1904 and am in the 
picture. In the same picture are Pro- 
fessor Peter Stiasen, Dean of North- 
ern Theological Seminary, Chicago; 
Charles H. Sears, a teacher in 1901 
and Secretary of the New York City 
Baptist Mission Society for 37 years; 
Professor C. H. Moehlman, of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School; and Dr. 
Antonio Mangano, noted Italian pas- 
tor and educator. In, the picture of 
the women there is Mrs. Mary L. 
Bishop, who prepared the lessons and 
trained the early leaders in story tell- 
ing and the art of dealing with chil- 


dren.” 
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Peas re Gown 


at School Sogether 


A denominational college serves 


the churches of its 
by Summers Tarlton* 


OR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 

Queens College, in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and the churches of 
the city have cooperated in a 
thorough-going program of leader- 
ship education. This has been of 
great value to both the workers in 
the local churches and to the college 
students. 


Religion in the college 

Queens College is a college for 
women, owned by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. It is 
a four-year liberal arts college offer- 
ing the B. A. and B. S. degrees. For 
almost one hundred years, Queens 
College has sought to make religion 
a reality to its students, through the 
study of the Bible, Christian litera- 
ture and work, and through Christian 
faith permeating all teaching. It has 
sought also to give the student an ap- 
preciation of the church, to en- 
courage participation in its life and 
program, and to train for construc- 
tive contribution to the on-going 
work of the church. 


Queens College has sought to 
meet a two-fold need through its 
courses in religious education: to 
train its students for service in their 
local church when they return home; 
and to give to those who have chosen 
church work as their profession, 
courses introductory to graduate 
study. During their college days, a 
very large number do volunteer work 
in the churches of Charlotte, and su- 
pervision is given this work through 
the courses in religious education. 
Many of the graduates of Queens 
have gone into the full time service 
of the church. 


*Director of the Queens-Charlotte Leader- 
ship program; Associate Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
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community 


Planning with local church leaders 


Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, former 
President of Queens College, had a 
very firm conviction that a Christian 
college should be of service to the 
churches of the community in which 
it is located. He encouraged mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body 
to participate as much as possible in 
the church life of the city. However 
he felt the college should do more 
than this. As he expressed this con- 
viction to some of the ministers and 
laymen of the city, the vision grew. 
He and others felt that in the field 
of training for leadership in the life 
of the church, the Christian college 
and churches shared a joint respon- 
sibility to the community. 

So it was that early in 1944, Dr. 
Blakely called together some of the 
ministers of the city to discuss what 
might be done. All agreed that there 
was a great need in the field of lead- 
ership education; and that by the 
churches and the college working to- 
gether, a real impact could be made 
upon the community. It was agreed 
that the college and churches would 
jointly bear the expense, and it was 
arranged for the Associate Professor 
of Religious Education at Queens 
College to give half time as director 
of this new Queens-Charlotte Lead- 
ership Program. The college pro- 
vided an office, equipment, and part- 
time secretary. An Executive Com- 
mittee was set up on an _ interde- 
nominational basis to direct the pro- 
gram. Dr. George Heaton, minister 
of Myers Park Baptist Church, was 
the first chairman. Denominational 
field workers, and a representative of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education were called in for advice 
and guidance. All gave the utmost 
cooperation in setting up the project. 


With the opening of the first Lead- 
ership Education School at Queens 


College on October 3, 1944, one 
phase of a significant movement in 
Christian cooperation was initiated in 
Charlotte. From a church paper 
came this statement, “There are un- 
limited possibilities for leadership de- 
velopment when a first rate college 
and the churches of a city catch a 
vision for service and are moving for- 
ward in the development of long 
range plans for a carefully wrought 
out program in leadership education.” 

From the first printed bulletin the 
purpose-of this program of leadership 
education was stated as follows, “To 
motivate persons to continuous 
growth in consecration, knowledge 
and skill. If skill is required to make 
leadership creative and effective, con- 
secration and rich spiritual qualities 
are also necessary to lift teaching and 
leadership to a Christian level.” In 
the first school, 400 were enrolled, 
representing fifty local churches. In 
its first year the Queens-Charlotte 
Leadership Program sponsored three 
schools with an enrollment of 991. 
Courses were offered for parents, 
teachers, children and youth workers. 
The churches of the city contributed 
$2,260 and Queens College paid the 
balance of the expense. 


An inclusive program 


During the seven years of its ex- 
istence, the Queens-Charlotte Lead- 
ership Program has increased in ef- 
fectiveness and continually reached a 
larger number of persons. The inter- 
denominational Executive Committee 
has been made up of ministers, pro- 
fessional religious educators, and lay- 
men. The Executive Committee ap- 
points sub-committees on Curriculum, 
Finance, Publicity and Arrangements, 
all of which are composed of a good 
balance between professional and 
non-professional church workers. It 
has always been felt that it is very 
important to get the viewpoint of 
the local church members, and that 
has been done through the personnel 
of the committees and through sev- 
eral evaluation meetings. Much help 
in discovering local needs to be met 
has been given also by the Charlotte 
Council of Directors of Christian 
Education. 

The publicity has been carried on 
through letters, cards, printed pro- 
grams, posters placed in the churches 
and stores of the city, and through 
radio and newspaper. The two daily 
newspapers of the city have been 
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most cooperative and have given 
much publicity. For the last two 
years, in advertising the large Fall 
School of Religion, some of the busi- 
ness firms of the city have sponsored 
a full page advertisement in ‘one of 
the papers. — 


Twelve different denominations 
participate in the annual program. 
A list from any one year would show 
the following denominations in at- 
tendance: Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian, Church of God, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, The Methodist Church, 
Presbyterian Church U. S., Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in U. S.,, 
Greek Orthodox, United Lutheran 
Church in America, Nazarene, South- 
ern Baptist, Moravian. During the 
year 1949-50, ninety different local 
churches participated, and the at- 
tendance at the three schools reached 
1500. The schools have always been 
held at the college or in the churches 
of the various denominations, and 
moved from one section of the city 
to another. 


It is worthwhile noting that this 
interdenominational project has al- 
ways had the full support of the de- 
nominational executives and leaders. 
Several of the larger denominations 
also carry on their own programs of 
leadership education, and the lead- 
ers have expressed many times the 
feeling that the interdenominational 
program has served to create more 
interest in leadership training and 
has in no way taken interest and at- 
tendance away from the denomina- 
tional work. 


The fall School of Religion 


Each year since its beginning the 
Queens-Charlotte Leadership Pro- 
gram has sponsored three schools. 
The long term school held in the fall 
was greatly broadened in scope and 
appeal two years ago, and is now 
called a School of Religion. Courses 
on methods and materials are of- 
fered, but other courses with a wider 
interest have been added to appeal 
to church members who are not now 
holding teaching positions in the 
church. All of these courses have 
been planned on different levels, and 
it is clearly indicated in the printed 
program for whom they are planned. 
Many special courses have been of- 
fered to meet. the current need of 
the church members, such as “The 
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Christian Churches and the Twen- 
tieth Century Crisis,” “Parent Child 
Relationships,” ‘Protestantism, Its 
Beliefs and Action,” “From Friend- 
ship to Marriage,” as well as the 
standard courses such as “The Child’s 
Approach to Religion,” “Youth’s Ap- 
proach to Religion,” and the ‘“Adult’s 
Approach to Religion.” 


Community schools in the suburbs 


In the beginning of its history, a 
winter city-wide school was held very 
successfully. About three years ago, 
the Executive Committee, in evaluat- 
ing its program, discovered that many 
of the smaller churches in the out- 
lying areas were not being reached by 
any of the schools. It was decided 
therefore to discontinue the winter 
city-wide school and to sponsor in its 
place a community school in one of 
the suburban areas. 

That plan has been carried out 
during the last three years. Each 
year a community school is held in 
a different section and is planned 
primarily for the small churches of 
that area. These schools have reached 
many churches whose members had 
never attended the large city schools. 
The people of the community set up 
their own committees to plan and 
promote their Leadership School. In 
1950 the school was held in an area 
outside the city limits and was at- 
tended by 337, from 28 different 
churches and four denominations. 


The vacation school workshop 


Each Spring, the Queens-Char- 
lotte Leadership Program has spon- 
sored a Vacation Church School 
Workshop, in which the workers who 
are to set up and teach in the vaca- 
tion schools of the city and county 
are trained. The Workshop has been 
run in two sections, a morning and 
an evening section. This makes the 
Workshop groups smaller and en- 
ables all to attend. The last two years 
it has been possible to follow a theme 
and yet allow the workers of the va- 
rious denominations to use their own 
denominational course books. This 
year it is planned to use the labora- 
tory school technique in some groups. 

The Queens-Charlotte Leadership 
Program has been very fortunate in 
having so many excellent teachers 
available in Charlotte and nearby. 
The instructors for the long term 
schools have been drawn from the 
faculty at Queens College, local di- 


rectors of Christian education, min- 
isters, Y. M. C. A. workers, public 
school teachers and trained laymen. 
Outside teachers are brought in for 
the short term school held each 
spring. 


Training centers and special institutes 


While the sponsoring of the three 
leadership schools during the year is 
a major part of the Queens-Char- 
lotte Leadership Program, it has in 
the last two years been developing 
other methods of leadership educa- 
tion. It has been working with the 
churches in setting up Training 
Centers, whereby inexperienced work- 
ers may go to one of the churches 
that has been recognized as a Train- 
ing Center, and work with the more 
experienced leaders in that church 
for a period of several weeks, thus 
receiving on-the-job training. It as- 
sisted in planning and publicizing an 
Area Institute on Leadership Educa- 
tion to introduce the new Audio- 
Visual Kit in Leadership Education. 
The director is also available to any 
of the churches of the city to advise 
and assist them. 


Queens College has continued 
through the years to give active as- 
sistance to the Queens - Charlotte 
Leadership Program. The Associate 
Professor of Religious Education con- 
tinues to serve on a half-time basis as 
director. The college provides an of- 
fice and a part time secretary. Not 
only is this church college serving its 
community, but it is offering through 
attendance at the leadership schools 
additional training to its students 
who are preparing to do volunteer 
or professional work in the church. 
Many of the students help in vacation 
church schools during the summer 
and they find the training they re- 
ceive in the Workshop of inestimable 
value. Others find that in the work 
they are doing in the local churches, 
they need more training and they 
take advantage of the other schools. 


Thus through the Queens-Char- 
lotte Leadership Program the col- 
lege students as well as local work- 
ers are receiving training of a supe- 
rior quality. The program has shown 
through the vision of its leaders and 
the cooperation of the participating 
denominations what tangible results 
come from the combined efforts of a 
Christian college and the churches 
of a community. 
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Worship Resources 


P rimary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FoR May: Praise God for Fam- 
ilies 


For the Leader 


The emphasis of this month provides 
an excellent opportunity for leaders to es- 
tablish closer working relationships with 
the homes of the boys and girls. Children 
spend so much time in the family in com- 
parison with the very short church school 
session that it is impossible for leaders to 
do an effective job of Christian education 
without parent cooperation. 

Most churches: celebrate Mother’s Day, 
and more and more are coming to rec- 
ognize Christian Family Week, or the 
Festival of the Christian Home. The 
church school leader should be informed 
about the total church plans for this Week 
so that the primary plans can fit into the 
whole. If there is a family church service, 
children may be prepared ahead of time 
so that they can worship with their par- 
ents with appreciation and with some de- 
gree of understanding. Church calendars, 
leaflets, and other materials provided by 
the church should be sent into every home, 
including those of parents who are not 
members of the church. Parents may also 
be invited to visit in the church school. 
Children might help to prepare a program 
and arrange an exhibit to interpret the 
work they have been doing. Perhaps a 
parent’s meeting or party would fit into 
the church program better. 

' Whatever is the plan, every teacher 
should have an opportunity to know the 
children’s homes better. 

For every parent there should be oppor- 
tunities to learn about the chilldren’s 
church school experiences, and to become 
acquainted with materials and methods of 
Christian education which can be used in 
the home. A few books to recommend are 
suggested under Resources, below. 


These services for primary groups seek 
to foster a sense of security and responsibil- 
ity in God’s world. Building on some of 
the ideas about laws and plans in the 
natural world (see last month’s service), 
it is pointed out that God cares for his 
children through families. Gratitude for 
the love and care given by parents is 
linked with desire to work with God by 
sharing in the family’s work. It is hoped 
that the children will not only build up an 
appreciation of their families, but that they 
will be led to contribute towards family 
worship experiences. Some materials are 
suggested. 

The following scripture verses should be 
printed on cards so that the children can 
read them: I Corinthians 13:4-8a; Luke 


*Yonkers, New York 
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6:31; I John 3:18; " Galations 5: 13c¢; 
Ephesians 4:32; John 13:34; I Corin- 
thians 3:9a; Exodus 20:12; I John 4:7; 
Philippians 2:14a; I Corinthians 16:14. 
Either the Revised Standard Version or 
Moffatt’s translation is easier for children 
to understand than the older versions. 


The familiar prayer hymn “For Beauty 
of the Earth” is recommended because it 
can be found in most church hymnals and 
is a hymn known to many parents. It is 
hoped that families will use it in their 
worship services at home. All other music 
will be found in Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship (Judson and Westminister Press), 
unless otherwise stated. 


Resource Materials 
For Parents: 


Children and Religion by Dora P. Chap- 
lin (Scribner’s ) 

Opening the Door for God by Herman 
J. Sweet (Westminister) 

The Family Lives its Religion by Re- 
gina Westcott Wiemann (Harper) 
The Faith of our Children by Mary 
Alice Jones (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 
When Childrén Ask by Margueritte 

Harmon Bro (Willett, Clark) 

The Family Worships Together by Ma- 

zelle Wildes Thomas (Pilgrim Press) 
For Children and Parents: 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls by 
Welker and Barber (Harper) 

Children’s Prayers for Everybody by 
Jessie E. Moore (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press) 

Prayers for Little Children, and My 
Own Book of Prayers, each edited by 
Mary Alice Jones (Rand-McNally) 

A Little Book of Singing Graces by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press) 

Tell Me about God, Tell Me about 
Jesus, Tell Me about the Bible, and 
Tell Me about Prayer, each by Mary 
Alice Jones (Rand McNally) 

Martin and Judy, Books 1, 2, 3, by 
Verna Hills and Sophia Fahs (Beacon 
Press) 

For the Leader: Additional Stories 
From Bible Homes and Homes Today by 


Elizabeth Reed (Pilgrim Press) 
“How a House Grew into a Home,” 
136 
“How Bobbie Found a Home,” 139 
“Peter Makes a Discovery,” 141 
From Neighbors at Peace by Florence Tay- 
lor (Abingdon Press) 
“Three Donalds,” 112 
“Love Makes the Home,” 90 
From Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors by 
Rebecca Rice (Pilgrim Press) 
“The Lilies of the Field,” 21 
From Child Life in Bible Times by Flor- 
ence Taylor (Bethany Press) 
“Do Unto Others,” 118 


From Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals by Florence Martin 
(Bethany Press) 

“Jerry's Gift,” 87 

From The Little Boy of Nazareth by Edna 

Bonser~( Harper) 


~——“His Own Home” and other stories 


From The Family Worships Together by 


Mazelle Wildes Thomas (Pilgrim 
Press) 
“A Story of the Lad of Galilee,” 45 
May 6 


THEME: We Need Families 

Worsuip CENTER: Pictures of happy fam- 
ily life should be arranged on a screen 
or other background. An open Bible and 
candles may be placed on a low table 
in front. 

PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 107:1 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

PRAYER: We are truly grateful, O God, 
for all the evidences of thy love and 
care. We look around us and see thee in 
all the beauty of the world. We feel 
thy nearness in the love of our parents 
and friends. We ask thee to help us to 
grow more and more able to do our 
part in the world’s work. Amen. 


Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow,” 129 
Story: 
A Sone Grows 

“What makes the children grow?” was 
a question sung over and over by the first 
graders these days. The work on their 
growing chart had made them remember 
one of their kindergarten songs. The song 
had helped them to find pictures to tell 
about the things children need to grow. 


John and Bill had brought in all those 
yummy food pictures. Mary had found 
the one of the twins sleeping so peace- 
fully in their little white beds. Tim had 
pasted on the glass of water. Jerry had 
contributed the cow and the milk bottle. 
Ruth and Donna had pasted the pictures 
of out-of-door play, and Jimmy had found 
the likeness of jolly old Mr. Sun who 
seemed to brighten up the whole chart. 

“T’ve found it! I’ve found it!” called 
Alice, as she came running into the room 
waving aloft the picture she had brought. 

The whole first grade gathered round 
as Alice pasted on her picture of a happy, 
smiling family. It made each child think 
of his own father and mother and of their 
love and care of him. It made the whole 
class burst into singing, ‘““What makes the 
children grow?” 

Later, as the children were sitting quiet- 
ly admiring their chart, Bill said seriously, 
“T guess mothers and fathers are the most 
important of all.” 

“I think God is,” said Jerry. “He plan- 
ned for cows to give milk, and for the 
sun and fresh air and all.” 


“Yes, but mothers and fathers are the 
ones who see that you get the right food, 
and that you get your rest and you get 
your play,” argued Alice. 
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“Children help, too, by doing the things 
they know they should,” chimed in Mary. 

“Don’t you think it is all part of God’s 
plan to care for children?” asked Miss 
Gray. ‘He planned for children to grow 
up in families.” 

“Yes, yes,’ chorused all the children, 
and Ruth sang playfully, ‘““What makes 
a family grow, my dear?” 

Everyone laughed. Then suddenly every- 
one was trying to talk at once, giving an- 
swers to Ruth’s question. Miss Gray’s 
pencil flew as she tried to write down 
what each child said. Later she helped 
them to fit some of their thoughts to the 
music of their old song. 

That is how a song grew in the first 
grade room. Would you like to hear the 
new verse? 

Sonc: “What Makes a Family Grow, My 

Dear?’ 

What makes a family grow, my dear? 

What makes a family grow? 

Parents and children willing to share 

A love-filled home, its joys and care, 

And be learning to live together. 

That makes a family grow. 

Scripture: Some Bible rules for happy 
family living read by children who have 
prepared. These should be chosen from 
list of verses under “For the Leader,” 
above. 

Sone: “The Way to Grow’ (add new 
verse to old one) 

Prayer: “Dear God, We Thank Thee,” 
8 (read stanzas 1,3 as a prayer) 


May 13 

Tueme: Mothers’ Love 

Worsuip CENTER: Arrange a background 
of madonnas, modern along with old 
masterpieces. 

PreLubDE: ‘Norse Lullaby,” 32 

Catt To WorsuipP: Psalm 33:5 

flymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,” 32 


LEADER: Last Sunday we talked about 
how God cares for us through our fam- 
ilies. Today is a day to think especially 
of mothers and all they do for us. Let 
us make a list of all the ways that 
mothers work with God to care for chil- 
dren. (Write on board or have helper 
note on paper). Mothers are pretty im- 
portant in God’s plan, aren’t they? Good 
mothers live lives of love. Our Bible has 
some verses which tell about love. See 
if you think they tell about your mother. 


Scripture: I Corinthians 13:4-8a (Re- 
vised Standard Version or Moffatt’s) 
Discussion: Lead children to discuss the 

passage in relation to the kind of love 
that mothers have for their children. Ex- 
plain some of the difficult words, using 
some of the children’s examples or inci- 
dents out of your own experience to 
help in understanding the meanings. 
Hymn: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 
PRAYER: O God, we thank you for moth- 
ers. We are glad that you planned for 
them to love and care for children. We 
are glad for their patience and under- 
standing. May we be more loving to 
them. Help us to find ways of serving 
them and making them happy. Amen. 
Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,” 32 


1The original words and music will be found 
in When the Little Child Wants to Sing (West- 
minister Press), No. 103. It can pornanly be 
borrowed from the Beginner’s Department. 
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May 20 

THEME: Fathers’ Care 

Worsuip CENTER: Same as first week. 

PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 107:1 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,” to tune Norse Lullaby, 
No. 32 

PRAYER: O God, we thank thee for thy 
thy love and care. We see it in all thy 
world. We experience it in our homes, 
and in our love for one another. We 
thank thee for planning for mothers and 
fathers to work and care for us. Help 
us to find ways to work for them, too. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Homes,” 150 

LEADER: Last week we discovered—how 
important mothers are in God’s plan. 
Today we will make a list of all the 
things that fathers do to care for their 
children. (Have list written down.) 
Fathers are important, too, aren’t they? 
As we read again the love verses from 
the Bible, see if they are describing your 
father. 

Scripture: I Corinthians 13:4-8a 

Discussion: Let children talk about the 
verses as they did last week. Incidents 
about fathers may help to explain fur- 
ther the meaning of some of the words. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,’ 32 

LEADER: A group of primary children just 
like you made up a new verse for that 
song, too. Would you like me to say the 
words for you? 


New VERSE: 
God planned for families to care 
For children here and everywhere. 
Fathers and mothers, children too, 
Can try together His work to do; 
And thankful be. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fath- 
er’s Care,’ 32 (with new verse) 


PRAYER: O God, Father of all people, we 
thank you for planning for families. We 
need the love and care that mothers 
and fathers give us. We need the help 
that we can give to each other. Teach 
us how to be loving and helpful. Show 
us ways of making our homes happy. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 


Father’s Care,” 32 (with new verse) 

PRAYER: O God, Father of all people, we 
thank you for planning for families. We 
need the love and care that mothers 
and fathers give us. We need the help 
that we can give to each other. Teach 
us how to be loving and helpful. Show 
us ways of making our homes happy. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee,” 43 
(2nd verse only) 


May 27 

THEME: Children’s Share 

WorsuHiIp CENTER: Pictures or posters of 
children helping in the home should be 
on the background. 

PRELUDE: “Home,” 150 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 107:1 

Response: “Oh Give Thanks Unto the 
Lord,” 160 

Lirany For Homes: 

For safe and happy homes, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For mothers’ love and care, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For fathers’ busy work, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For sisters and brothers, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For work and play together, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For all thy love for us. 

We give thee thanks, O God. Amen. 

Hymn: “Homes,” 150 

ScripTuRE: Bible rules for happy family 
living read by children who have pre- 
pared. (See references in ““To the Lead- 
er’ above) 

Discussion: Lead the children to dis- 
cuss the above Bible verses with special 
reference to what children can do in 
a family. A list may be made if it 
seers wise, and there might also be 
some checking against the love passage 
used the past two weeks. 

Sonc: “The Way to Grow’ 

Story: Use one of the stories suggested 
under resources, or tell in your own 
words a story of the boy Jesus in his 
Nazareth home. 

Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow,” 129 

PRAYER: Use the second verse of “Father, 
We Thank Thee,” 43, as a prayer. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet 
Father’s Care,” 32 


My 


Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 
THEME For May: Four Great Hymns 


For the Leader: 


The hymns that we sing from Sunday 
to Sunday become one of the most signifi- 
cant of the tools essential to the task 
which is ours, that of bringing boys and 
girls into a closer relationship with their 
Heavenly Father and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. And yet most of us spend very lit- 
tle time in a study of the hymns we sing 
and teach and even less time in interpret- 
ing the hymns to the children. 


*Director of Christian Education, Grace Con- 
gregational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


During the month of May the four 
services of worship will be built around 
four well known Christian hymns, each of 
which can be found in any good de- 
nominational church hymnal. The hymns 
selected for study and appreciation should 
be familiar to most juniors. 

The book, The Gospel in Hymns by Al- 
bert Edward Bailey and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in 
1950 will prove of incalculable help to 
teachers and leaders as they seek to learn 
more about the hymns we sing.’ (This is 
a good book to add to the church school 
library. ) 


1This was reviewed in the January 1951 issue of 


the Journal. 
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The repetition of the elements of wor- 
ship are purposeful. Worship comes most 
naturally to children through the use of 
familiar materials. 

All hymns and other musical selections 
are found in Hymns for Junior Worship 
with the exception of the hymn, “Father, 
We Thank Thee, Thank Thee for Music” 
which is found in Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship, No. 6, which you may borrow from 
your primary department leaders. A May 
choir will be of great help to you in lead- 
ing your group into experiences of wor- 
ship. These children may meet for re- 
hearsal on a week day or before the be- 
ginning of the Sunday session of the 
church school. 

On the second Sunday the children 
should be invited to bring flowers the fol- 
lowing Sunday for arrangement in the 
worship center. 

Those participating in the worship pro- 
grams should have ample time to prepare 
under the guidance of the leader. 


May 6 

THEME: Singing, a Part of Worship for 
Centuries 

Worsuir CENTER: An open Bible, a cross, 
lighted candles and a graceful branch 
of flowering shrub or tree carefully ar- 
ranged on the worship table will be an 
effective worship center for this Sun- 
day. Remember to invite the children to 
share in the privilege of setting up the 
center. 

INTEREST CENTER: If possible, set up a 
center where copies of hymnals, old and 
new, a book containing the psalms print- 
ed separately, and.a Psalter may be dis- 
played. 

PRELUDE: Arrangement from “Finlandia” 
by Jean Sibelius’ 

PRAYER Hymn: (sung by May choir) 
“Father, We Thank Thee, Thank Thee 
for Music’ 

CALL TO PRAISE: 
Psalm 95: 1-5 

Hymn oF Praise: “When Morning Gilds 
the Skies” i 

CALL TO PRAYER: 
Psalm 95:6 

PRAYER: It is with joyful, grateful hearts 
that we come to worship and bow down 
before thee, O Lord, our God and 
Maker. The world of beauty that lies 
around us reminds us of thy great good- 
ness to us and of thy love and concern 
for us. Keep us aware this day of thy 
greatness, thy goodness and thy ever 
faithful watch over us. We pray in the 
name of Jesus who taught men so to 


(given by a pupil) 


(given by a pupil) 


be without piano and organ music, the 
singing of the choir and the congrega- 
tion. In the words of the prayer hymn 
sung by the May choir, “Music makes us 
joyful and brings us nearer to God.” 


Now there was a time in many Protest- 
ant churches when music was not allowed 
and when the singing of hymns as we know 
them was not done. But fortunately for 
us that day has passed for most churches. 
Our services of worship are now made 
more beautiful and more meaningful by the 
singing of hymns, the words of which are 
good poetry. Poetry of this kind helps us to 
express the thoughts we are feeling about 
God and Jesus. The music of the great 
hymns is quite great enough to fit the 
beautiful words and together they become 
a wonderful way through which we can 
worship. 

During the services of worship for the 
month of April we talked about some of 
the religious paintings commonly seen in 
our Christian churches. Today and on the 
following Sundays in this month we are 
going to build our services of worship 
around four of the great and well known 
hymns of the Christian church. 

The first singing done in English-speak- 
ing churches by the congregation was the 
singing of Psalms. Simple music accom- 
panied the words of the Psalms as we 
know them now and _ of versions of the 
Psalms as written by the poets, authors 
and other educated persons of the day. 
Collections of the re-phrased or re-written 
Psalms were called Psalters. 

Among the writers of metrical Psalms 
was one William Kethe, who lived in the 
middle fifteen hundreds. One of his writ- 
ings is still found in all of our great 
hymnals and is one known and sung by 
all of us. This hymn is called ‘“‘All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell.” It is found on 
page one in Hymns for Junior Worship. 
Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 

Dwell” 

LEADER: 


One of the things that gave this Psalm 
popularity was the tune to which it was 


set. This is now called “Old Hundredth,” 
because the hymn is based on Psalm 100. 
It is the tune to which you have sung the 
words of the last verse of this hymn, 
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THE STORYTELLER 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Jeanette Perkins Brown 


Dee for those who appreciate the value of storytelling as an 
important method of teaching, and who recognize it as an art which 
In discovering and experi- 
menting with these techniques leaders learn what a story really is, and 
what it can do, to recognize its relation to other forms of teaching, and 
(especially) to make the study and practice of storytelling the a 


must be mastered through study and practice. 


venture it is. 


Text Published for the Co-operative Publication Association 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


called the Doxology. The word Doxology 
means a short hymn of praise to God. Dur- 
ing this month we will use the Doxology 
as a part of our offering service. 

The old Psalters had as much or more 
influence on the manner of thought and 
speech of Christians as did any one thing. 
The religious life of the entire world was 
greatly affected by persons like William 
Kethe who wrote the early Psalters, and 
their influence for good is still felt by 
those of us who sing the old hymns. 
Worsuip THROUGH GIVING: 

Leader: Psalm 96:8 

Offering Received 

The Doxology 
BeNnEDIcTION: “May the God of hope fill 

you with all joy and peace in believing, 

so that by the power of the Holy Spirit 
you may abound in hope.” (Romans 

15:13, RSV) 

Posttupe: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King.” 


May 13 

Tueme: A Great Hymn of Courage and 
of Hope 

INTEREST CENTER: Hymnals or other re- 
lated material may be added to the in- 
terest center from week to week by the 
leaders and children. Pictures of the 
authors and composers of hymns studied 
might be added. 

Worsuip CENTER: Same as on previous 
Sunday 

PrELupDE: Arrangement from ‘Finlandia” 
by Jean Sibelius? 

PrayeER Hymn (sung by May choir): 
“Father, We Thank Thee, Thank Thee 
for Music’® 

Catt To Praise (given by a pupil): 
Psalm 9:1,2 

Hymn oF Praise: “All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell” 

CALL TO PRAYER 
Psalm 46:1 


PRAYER (by the Leader): In these days 
of wars and rumors of wars, O God, we 
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(given by a pupil): 


14 Beacon St,, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


become concerned for the safety of all 

those in danger. We know that fear is 

the most crippling enemy known to 
man; therefore hear as we pray to be 
kept from all fear. Keep us firm in the 
faith of the writer of the hymn we have 
just sung, the faith that assures us that 
thou art good, and thy mercy is’ for- 
ever sure. We pray in the name of Jesus 
who taught his disciples to pray, saying: 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison) 

PRAYER RESPONSE (sung by May choir): 

“Let the words of my mouth” 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 

Past” 

Hymn INTERPRETATION: “Our God, Our 

Help in Ages Past” 

The hymn we have just sung is one of 
the, finest of old English hymns. It is 
sung by Christians the world over and can 
be found in any one of the good church 
hymnals. It is based on Psalm 90. Listen 
to the stanzas of the hymn as—reads them 
and to some of the verses of the Psalm as 
read by : 

First Reader: Stanza 1 of hymn 

Second Reader: Psalm 90:1 

First Reader: Stanza 2 of hymn 

Second Reader: Psalm 90:2 

First Reader: Stanza 3 of hymn 

Second Reader: Psalm 90:4 

First Reader: Stanza 4 of hymn 

Second Reader: Psalm 90:14 


Do you wonder that this great hymn is 
one of the most popular of all old hymns 
and that it is often sung on occasions of 
state when our nation and other English 
speaking nations are plunged into. na- 
tional sorrow? 

The hymn was written by Isaac Watts, 
who began writing hymns at the age of 
fifteen because the singing at church was 
so abominably bad, to his way of think- 
ing. He loved the words of the old Hebrew 
Psalms and thought their words beautiful 
and fitting for praise giving, but he also 
thought people should be allowed to sing 
words more in keeping with their present 
thougths and day. And so he began to 
write hymns. He often used the Psalms as 
a basis for the new poem or story set to 


music; therefore these hymns came to be 
called “Imitations of the Psalms.” Other 
authors, poets and educated people of Dr. 
Watts’ day wrote hymns, too, and these 
were finally brought together in a book 
which was called the “Psalter.” 

Dr. Watts and others he influenced made 
a great contribution to the religious think- 
ing of their day and continue to influence 
the thinking of Christians today. Ideas of’ 
God and Jesus that many of us have are 
developed by the singing of hymns such as 
the one we have talked about today. Let 
us sing it again now, thinking even more 
carefully of the ideas we are expressing 
as we sing. 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 

Pasta. 


Worsuip THRouGH GIvING: 
Leader: Psalm 96:8 
Offering Received 
The Doxology 


1 


BENEDICTION: Romans 15:13, RSV 

PostLtupE: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King.” 

May 20 


THEME: A Hymn of Adoration 

Worsuie CENTER: An arrangement of 
spring flowers brought by the children, 
with the open Bible and lighted yellow 
candles. 

PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

PravER Hymn: (sung by May choir): 
“Father, We Thank Thee, Thank Thee 
for Music’’® 

Catt To Praise: (given by a pupil): 
Psalm, 8:1;) 9:1,2 

Hymn or Praise: “The Glory of the 
Spring, How Sweet!” 


CALL TO PRAYER: 
Psalm 102:1,2 


PRAYER: Hear our prayers, O God, as we 
pray silently to thee... . 


SILENT PRAYER PERIOD 


PRAYER RESPONSE (sung by May choir) : 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


ScRIPTURE (read by an older boy): Psalm 
147:1,3-5,7-9,16-18 

ScripTuRE (read by an older girl): Solo- 
mon’s Song 2:11-13a; 4:13-16a. 

LEADER: 

The Scripture just read for us becomes a 
good background for a study of the hymn, 
“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee.” Surely 
Scripture verses such as these must have 
inspired the writer of this beautiful and 
well known hymn. 

The writer, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, was 
one of the great religious leaders and 
statesmen of this twentieth century. A 
minister of a great New York church, a 
professor of English Literature, a writer 
of beautiful stories, a famous lecturer at 
home and abroad, and a foreign minister 
to Holland and Luxembourg before and 
during World War I, Dr. Van Dyke was 
indeed a man of many talents. But among 
his talents the ability to write beautiful 
hymns was surely one of his greatest. Let 
us sing this one now. 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


Leaver: Dr. Van Dyke wrote those beau- 
tiful words to the music of the “Hymn 
of Joy” in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Let us listen to the music of the hymn 
again, thinking through the words of the 
first verse as we listen. 

LisTENING PErrop: Music of hymn played 
through once. 


(given by a pupil): 
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LEADER: How perfectly the words of the 
hymn fit the lovely music! To think 
that two great artists living in different 
periods of time, could give to the world 
through their combined efforts so great 
a help toward the worship of God is to 
believe that they were in truth ‘brothers 
bound in love one to the other by their 
Father God. 


WorsuHip THROUGH GIVING: 
Leader: Psalm 96:8 
Offering Received 
The Doxology 


BENEDICTION: Romans 15:13, RSV 


PostLupe: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 


May 27 
TuHeme: A Hymn That Became a National 
Anthem 


WorsuHip CENTER: If possible use the 
Christian flag, the American flag, an 
open Bible and lighted white candles. 


PRELUDE: “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
played as a hymn. 


Catt To Worsuip (given by the Leader) : 
Psalm 33:1-9,11-13, Proverbs 14:34 


Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 

PRAYER: We pray, our Father God, “au- 
thor of liberty” that our land may re- 
main bright “with freedom’s holy light,” 
and that we may be led by thee to do 
our rightful share in keeping it so. 
Amen. 


PRAYER RESPONSE (sung by May choir): 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


Hymn INTERPRETATION: “O Beautiful for 
Spacious Skies” 


LEADER: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

We have just sung a national anthem 
that is likewise considered a hymn and can 
be found in almost all good church hymn- 
als. There is another hymn written al- 
most fifty years ago that has won for itself 
the title of a national anthem and it, too, 
can be found in most of our good hymnals. 
It is “America the Beautiful” or “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies.” You boys 
and girls learn to sing this song in-school, 
you sing it at church, you sing it on 
special occasions when national holidays 
are celebrated. Indeed, in but a few days 
you may be a part of a large group who 
will be singing it at a Memorial Day pro- 
gram. You already love the hymn and 
while you probably know something of its 
author and the experiences she had which 
prompted her to write it, it will be helpful 
for us all to have this knowledge re- 
viewed. Three of our boys and girls are 
going to tell us some interesting things 
about the hymn and its author. 

First Speaker: “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies” was written by Miss Katherine Lee 
Bates. Miss Bates was born in Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, and there today those _of 
you who go to Cape Cod for summer holi- 
days may visit a shrine in her memory. 
Miss Bates was believed to be a deeply 
religious person, for the hymns and poetry 
she wrote speak of her love of God and 
his beautiful world. 


Second Speaker: The experience which 
led Miss Bates, the Wellesley College 
teacher, to write the hymn we have come 
to love were these: 

In 1893 she visited the famous Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. Here she saw 
the “White City” set up by the Exposi- 
tion and this she called the ‘Alabaster 
City” in the fourth stanza of the hymn. 
She travelled farther west then where she 
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saw great fields of grain, such as she had 
never seen in New England. She speaks of 
the fields as “amber waves of grain” in the 
first stanza. 


Then Miss Bates visited the State of 
Colorado and made the steep ascent to 
Pike’s Peak. Here from her place 15,000 
feet above the world below she was greatly 
moved, and upon her return to Colorado 
Springs she wrote the hymn immediately. 
She speaks of the mountains as “purple 
mountain majesties’” in the first stanza 
of the hymn. 


Third Speaker: The second and third 
stanzas of the hymn speak of Miss Bates’ 
knowledge and experience as a New Eng- 
lander living in the midst of places rich 


in early American history. Let us keep 
these experiences in mind as we sing now 
the hymn, ‘America, the Beautiful,” writ- 
ten by Miss Katherine Lee Bates. 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
WorsuHip THROUGH GIVING 
Leader: A part of your offering today 
as on every Sunday will be used to 
help make America, the land we love, 
a place where true brotherhood be- 
comes a reality from “sea to shining 
Seat 
Offering Received 
The Doxology 
BENEDICTION: Romans 15:13 
PosTLuDE: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 


untor High Department 


by Nelle Morton* 


Tueme FoR May: “That they may be 

one” 

For THE WorsHIP COMMITTEE: 

Begin your preparation for May wor- 
ship by reading aloud in committee meet- 
ing the prayer of Jesus recorded in John 
17. Give each committee member an op- 
portunity to share one thing which im- 
pressed him most in the prayer. Let them 
remember that the prayer was voiced by 
Jesus on the eve before his crucifixion, 
and that in such an hour of danger, disap- 
pointment and betrayal he does not pray 
for his deliverance or even his safety, but 
he prays for his friends—that they may 
be one in their fellowship with each other 
and with God. 

May brings Fellowship Sunday, Family 
Week, Pentecost Sunday, Memorial Day, 
and the seasonal planting and sprouting of 
seeds. Consider as a prayer theme through 
these special Sundays: “That they may be 
one.” If you desire to make it more direct, 
change the wording to: “That we may be 
one,’ or “That we may learn to have fel- 
lowship, 

—in our families (Family Sunday, May 6) 

—with God (Pentecost Sunday, May 13) 

—with growing things (May 20) 

—with those in times past' who have 
helped to make our church and our 
world better (Memorial Day) 

Some of the hymns suggested may be 
new to your group. As they are important 
to the worship, plan a special time in 
late April or early May for learning them. 
If your hymn book does not carry all of 
them, they may be found in The New 
Hymnal for American Youth. 


May 6 
Tueme: That we may have fellowship in 
our families 


While these suggestions presume that we 
do have fellowship in our families, it also 
presumes that, as the family is a place 
where growth takes place, there is yet 
much to be achieved in a true Christian 
family fellowship. If the prayer petitions 
can be developed from discussion with 
small groups of junior highs in your de- 
partment, the worship will have more 


*Bluff City, Tennessee. 
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meaning to them. 

LEADER: We come together, this morning, 
cut of our many families, into the press- 
ence of God, the Father of us all. 

Group: Our Father, “Thine is the king- 


dom, and the power, and the glory for- 


ever.”’ Amen. 

LEADER: “God Made Families” 

Families are not just custom. Nor are 
they accidents. They are special arrange- 
ments of people planned by God for sev- 
eral different purposes: for the birth of 
new persons into the world, for guaranteed 
care for persons until they learn to care 
for themselves, and as little worlds in 
which people can learn to be themselves. 
In families we learn how to love, how to 
grow big enough to live with other fam- 
ilies in our community, the nation and the 
world. 

Families help pull their members 
through when they get into trouble. They 
are buffers for personality explosions. And 
they are sharers of fun when life seems 
good. 

It is in families that we can “blow our 
top’ and not have grudges held against 
us. It is in families that we can first learn 
to forgive and be forgiven. It is in this 
little community, inside our own yard, 
that we can think most deeply of God, ask 
questions about him and attempt to find 
answers to our questions. 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
Now thank we all our God 

With hearts and hands and voices, 

Who wondrous things hath done, 

In whom his world rejoices; 

Who from our mothers’ arms 

Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love, 

And still is ours today. 


O may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 
And blessed peace to cheer us; 
And keep us in his grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 
Martin Rinkart, 1636 


LEADER (OR CHoRIC SPEECH CHor): 
And God said: 

Let us make man in our image, after our 

likeness ; 

And God created man in his own image, 
In the image of God created he him; 
Male and female created he them... 
And God formed man out of the dust of 


the ground. 

And breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; ‘ 

And man became a living soul. . . 


And he made woman 
And brought her unto the man. 


God hath set the solitary in families. 


Let us love one another; for love is of God, 

And everyone that loveth is begotten of 
God and knoweth God. 

LIrANy FoR FAMILIES: 

Leader: For the wonderful way you 
thought of planning the human race, 

Group: We thank thee, Our Father. 

L: For a place to try out so many things 
we think~and believe, 

G:-We thank thee, Our Father. 

L: For people to share Christmas and 
other holidays with, 

G: We thank thee. Our Father. 


L: For a place where we can weep and 
be understood, 


G: We thank thee, Our Father. 


L: For a place where, in spite of our ugly 
ways, we are not turned out, 


G:We thank thee, Our Father. 


L: For a little group of people with whom 
we can help in our community, send re- 
lief overseas, and work in our church, 

G: We thank thee, Our Father. 


L: Every person separately could not af- 
ford such things as a radio. But mem- 
bers of families together may be able to 
buy one and all enjoy it, 

G: For this, we- thank 
Father. 


L: Every person would not have time or 
the skill to cook his own meals, but 
members of families working together 
can buy food, prepare it, eat it, keep 
house and do many things together each 
could not do alone, 


G: For this we thank thee, Our Father. 


L: For those who are having to learn to 
do without members of their families, 


G: We pray, Our Father. 


L: For those families, especially in Korea, 
who are not only hungry and cold 
themselves but, even worse, have to en- 
dure seeing members of their own fam- 
ilies cold and hungry and cannot help 
them. 

G: We pray, Our Father. 


L: For those families who are special dif- 
ficulties because they are discriminated 
against, or special personality disorders 
because they dicriminate, 

G: We pray, our Father. 


Unison: And now, Our Father, we pray 
thee that we may seek to be under- 
standing members of our families, to 
respect reticence, to enjoy humor, and 
to sympathize with failures. May our 
family learn to take its place responsibly 
and appreciatively in the world family, 
that there may come peace and harmony 
and justice. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “God of the Nations, Near and 
Far” 


May 13 


THEME: That we may have fellowship 
with God 
For THE WorsuHIP COMMITTEE: 
Sometimes we become lost in our pat- 
terns of worship—a scripture, prayer, talk, 
offering, hymn—but God is not found in 
a pattern. Often it is necessary to choose 
our worship materials so simply that we 
can learn to worship through the use of 


thee, Our 
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one hymn, or, in silence before a large 
bowl of spring’s first pussy willows, know 
that God is. The following is such an 
unorthodox procedure. If you care to add 
other materials, an offering service or per- 
iods of silence to make it a longer guide to 
fit your special group, you may, of course, 
do so. If used as it is and effectively, it 
will be difficult to know at just what point 
worship began, for the purpose of the 
story is to create the need and the desire 
to worship. Perhaps we may say the wor- 
ship proper is merely the prayer hymn, 
but it should be sung in such a way that 
there is genuine communion with God, and 
also a sense of fellowship with all who 
through the ages have sought God. 


Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” 
Story MeEpiraTion (to be told by an 
Adult Leader) : 


Gop WitTH Us 

Could you imagine that you are living al- 
most two thousand years ago? And that 
even now you have loose, sweeping gar- 
ments about you, bound at the waist with 
a sash? And that around your head is a 
Nomadic head covering? 

You have just been through a very dif- 
ficult time. The Leader you have followed 
for three years was caught by the forces 
of opposition a few days ago. Even the 
religious leaders across the land became 
afraid of him and then turned against 
him. He was tried without a fair jury and 
found guilty of disturbing the peace, of 
eating with people of other races, of mak- 
ing God too easily available to the com- 
mon people. The Ruler of the Praetorium 
himself sat in judgment, against his will, 
and then allowed your leader to be put to 
death. 
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A day or so after his death the world 
looked very dark to you and the other 
young followers. You were lost. You felt 
hopeless. Then through the numbing sor- 
row you began to remember some of the 
things your Leader said before his death. 
“I go away ... The Father shall give you 
another helper that he may be with you 
forever, even the Spirit of Truth; whom 
the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth 
him not, neither knoweth him; ye know 
him: for he abideth with you and shall 
be in you. . . . Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give unto you.” 


And as you thought upon these things 
the meaning of them became clearer and 
the meaning of the life of your Leader be- 
came clearer. You came to know that the 
things he stood for and what he was 
could not be destroyed by death on a 
cross. Nor could they be stifled by a tomb. 

Your Leader was alive, and would live 
forever in the hearts of those who loved 
him. And even as you thought these things 
news came that God had raised Jesus, your 
Leader, from the dead. 

It was news like this which made you 
need to seek the fellowship of others who 
had loved the Leader as much as you. 
When you found them you stayed to- 
gether comforting each other during those 
first lonely days, eating, singing and pray- 
ing and having fellowship one with the 
other. Those of you who had property dis- 
posed of it and put the money in a com- 
mon treasury, that those of your group 
who did not have anything to eat might 
eat. 

Then came a day when all of you who 
loved the Leader were together in one 
place and a most wonderful thing hap- 
pened. It was as sudden and as real as 
if a mighty wind were blowing or tongues 
of fire were resting on all of you. You 
knew that you were filled with the Spirit 
your Leader had told you about. You knew 
knew that this Spirit was with you and in 
you and would be with you forever. 

Even though there were people from 
every known nation living in Jerusalem at 
that time, they came together and under- 
stood each other. 

Peter—now Peter was one of you— 
stood up before the large multiude of 
people which had gathered and began to 
say many things, but the most important 
thing he said was: ‘‘Let all know assuredly 
that God has made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified.” 

Then and always God’s Spirit has been 
with all who seek him. It has upheld all 
who seek a better way of living; those 
who strive to have fellowship with all 
God’s children; all who would follow his 
will in the use of the earth’s resources; 
all who would be fair in play and work 
and study and worship. 


Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
last verse only 
O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today! 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel! Amen. 


May 20 


THEME: That we may have fellowship 
with all living things 

LEADER: “How Manifold Are Thy Works” 
St. Francis of Assisi saw God as the 

Father of all life—men and women, birds 

and beasts. He saw them all living in a 

brotherly relationship with each other. In- 

deed, he called the squirrels his brothers 
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and preached often to the birds. He saw 
all of life praising its creator. 

Shall we, singing with St. Francis the 
words he wrote seven hundred years ago, 
give praise also to the Creator of life? 
Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 

King,” to tune, Laast Uns Erfreuen’ 

Leader (Continuing): It is in junior 
high science that you first get the idea of 
balance in nature. God has created the 
world so interdependently related that the 
plants and animals can live in groups, 
adapting themselves to woods or pond, to 
arctic cold or tropical forest; to the rock, 
sand, swamp and to other plants and ani- 
mal neighbors. 

(Silence) 

Group: “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom thou hast made them 
all? 

Leader: The river, field and wood look 
quiet at a distance, but they teem at all 
times of the year with animals and plant 
life which have learned to live in the 
places best suited to their needs. 

(Silence) 

Group: “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom thou hast made them 
all.” 

Leader: A field is a dead, barren piece 
of earth until someone stirs it with a plow, 
smooths it with a rake and shapes it with 
a hoe. Plant food is added, lf the soil has 
been depleted by too much cut timber, or 
too heavy plantings, the farmer must 
recompense with the amount of food which 
had been taken out. Then the bulbs and 
seeds are put into the soil. So the gardener 
or the farmer learns to cooperate with the 
forces of the universe in order to produce 
vegetables, fruit and berries. He must obey 
the law of the growing season and plant 
at the proper time to secure the greatest 
harvest. He senses his kinship with ani- 
mals, and shows this by leaving enough 
berries for the birds, and letting the shrub- 
bery stand in the fence rows for shelter for 
little animals in winter. With care he 
watches the spawning season of the fish, 
and does not trap muskrats during their 
mating time. 

God has arranged that intelligent use 
of resources and obedience to his laws 
will bring forth the good things of the 
earth. 

Group: “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom thou hast made them 
alle” 


Hymn: ‘We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 


May 27 


Tueme: That we may have fellowship 
with those who have helped to make 
this a better world. 


Hymn: “The Fathers Built This City” 
LiITANY OF REMEMBRANCE: 


LEADER: For those who founded this 
church but are here no longer to wor- 
ship in it, 

Group: Father, we thank thee. 

L: For those who dreamed of this com- 
munity and spent days building into it 
neighborliness and brotherliness, 

G: Father, we thank thee. 

L: For the many people who have served 
thee in little ways in this community 
and church and perhaps have been for- 
gotten but whose work and love live on 
and on. 

G: Father, we thank thee. 


L: For those people who have gone out - 


from this community to live, perhaps 
to die in some far place because they be- 


_7Arranged for choral reading in the Interna- 
tional Journal, November 1948, page 27. 
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lieve in thee. Perhaps a missionary, a 

nurse, or teacher. 

G: Father, we thank thee. 

L: For people like Father Damien, who 
put his desire to help people above his 
tear of death by leprosy, and David 
Livingstone whose ministry was strenger 
than separation from his family. 

G: Father, we thank thee. 

(If your, group would like to have a 
very special part of the service dedicated 
to the memory of a certain teacher, a min- 
ister, a community worker, it would be 
fitting to light a candle for him before 
the singing of the next hymn. A brief ex- 
planation could be given or a few sentences 
be said, such as: 

“We light this candle in memory of. 
whose life has shown what God is like 


and whose death has brought a newer 


understanding of God.” ——= 
Hymn: “For All the Saints” 

Lirany (Continued): 

Leaver: For our failure to understand 


and appreciate that ours is the heritage 
of all the saints who have lived before 
us, 

Group: Father, we pray thy forgiveness. 

L: That we have not lived up to our fore- 
fathers’ dream of freedom and brother- 
hood, 

G: Father, we pray thy forgiveness. 

L: That too often we have deliberately 
broken faith with those who are work- 
ing for a better community and better 
world, 

G: Father, we pray thy forgiveness. 

L: Let us go forth from this place, our 
Father, remembering that we do not live 
unto ourselves, that we are in a great 
fellowship of people who have lived in 
times past and who have loved and who 
have been courageous and who have 
served. Help us to learn from their mis- 
takes and their weaknesses as well as 
from their vision and their strengths. 
We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
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by Calvin C. Meury* 
‘THEME FOR May: We Are Debtors 


During the month of May we observe 
National Family Week, Mothers’ Day, 
Pentecost (the birthday of the Chris- 
tian Church), and Memorial Day. 
Each of these contributes to our individual 
Christian heritage and it behooves us to 
repay, at least in part, by devoting our 
lives to developing an even better Chris- 
tian heritage for those who will come after 
us. The theme for our worship services 
is therefore quite appropriately “We Are 
Debtors.” 


May 6 
THEME: We Are Debtors to the Family 
(National Family Week) 


PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


OPENING THOUGHT: 

Happy is the family 
That has a true home 

Built by loyal hearts. 


For a home is not a dwelling 

But a living fellowship; 
And two or three people, 

With understanding and affection, 
Can dwell in a mansion of joy 

Though their house is very small. 
—LELAND Foster Woop’ 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
Scripture: Romans 1:14; Philippians 

2:3-5, 4:4-10 
Mepiration: “A Christian Home” 

In the calendar of the year we are called 
upon to observe many special weeks—not 
all of them worthy of recognition. Today, 
however, marks the beginning of one which 
should capture the interest and imagina- 
tion of everyone—National Family Week. 
For both our Christian religion and dem- 
ocratic civilization are based ideally on the 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
1Taken from Beatitudes [er the Family by Le- 
land Foster Wood. Used by permission. 


sanctity of the family. They go hand in 
hand; if one is strong, the other is sure 
to be also. Let us consider some of the 
aspects of an ideal Christian home, and 
see how they strengthen a nation. 

(These may be given by separate per-. 
sons with comments or additions..) 

1. A Christian home has a spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness. 

2. A Christian home provides wholesome 
recreation and good literature. { 

3. A Christian home is comradely, avoid- 
ing irritations with a sense of humor. 

4. A Christian home engages in family 
worship and church worship. 

5. A Christian home encourages all its 
members to follow Jesus Christ and up- 
holds his ideals and standards in all life 
situations. 

6. A Christian home inspires civic and 
social responsibility. 

SpeciaL Music: “Bless This House,” by 

Brahe (solo) 

Porm: 

So Lone As THERE ARE HoMES 

So long as there are homes to which men 
turn 

At close of day; 

So long as there are homes where children 
are, 

Where women stay— 

If love and loyalty and faith be found 

Across those sills— 

A stricken nation can recover from 

Its gravest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires 
burn 

And there is bread; 

So long as there are homes where lamps 
are lit 

And prayers are said; 

Although people falter through the dark— 

And nations grope— 

With God himself back 
homes— 

We have sure hope. 

—Grace Notu Crowe.’ 


2Taken from Light of the Years by Grace Noll 
Crowell. Copyrighted 1928 by Harper & Brothers 


and used by permission. 
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Prayer: O Lord, our heavenly Father, we 
pray that we may live in thy spirit in 
our homes. May we be loving and pati- 
ent. Keep us from hastiness of temper 
and thoughtlessness. Make us mindful 
of the many throughout the world who 
are homeless. We pray that in our 
homes the law of love may reign. Amen. 


May 13 


THEME: We Are Debtors to our Mothers 
PRELUDE: Ave Maria (violin, if possible) 
by Gounod 


Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excell- 


ing 
RESPONSIVE READING: “The Law of God” 


(Note: The responses may be sung. 
They are found in most hymnals for 
yourth. ) 


Leader: Hear the ancient law of God— 
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Thou shalt have no other gods before 


me. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord, thy God, in vain. 
Remember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy. 
Honor thy father and mother. 
Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
Thou shalt not covet. 
Response: Lord, have mercy upon us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law. 
Leader: Hear a prophet’s summary of the 
law. Micah said, 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, to love kind- 
ness and to walk humbly with thy God? 


Response: Lord, have mercy upon us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Leader: Hear-the new commandment of 

love. Jesus said, 
Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

Response: Lord, have mercy upon us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Leader: A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; even as 
I have loved you. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another. 

Response: Lord, have mercy upon us and 
write all these laws in our hearts, we 
beseech thee. 

—Taken from 
The Hymnal for Young People® 
SpecIAL Music or Hymn 
Story TALK: 


A Boy anp His MEDAL 

There is a story told of a boy who en- 
tered a southern university to secure an 
education. His father was dead and the 
family was poor. After this young man 
had paid his entrance fee, bought a few 
books and paid a week’s board, he had 
just five dollars left. But he worked hard 
and his mother, back on the farm, helped 
him all she could. She sacrificed and did 
without, herself, so that her son could have 
an education. 


When he was graduated, he not only 
had helped earn his way, but he was the 
honor student of his class. At the gradu- 
ation exercises a beautiful gold medal was 
presented to him for being the best stu- 
dent in the class. When the president of 
the university handed the gold medal to 
this boy and praised him for his splendid 
work, the boy did a most unexpected thing. 
He held the medal in his hand for a mo- 
ment, and then stepping from the plat- 
form, he walked straight back to where 
his mother was sitting and tied the blue 
ribbon with the medal attached to it 
about her neck. 

This young man believed that his 
mother, because of her love and sacrifice 
and bravery in helping him, deserved the 
medal more than he. He placed the medal 
where it belonged. 

The world is filled with just such moth- 
ers. Very few of them receive medals. Very 
few of them receive special recognition. 
But if we remember to love them, and 
honor them and appreciate what they do, 
it will mean more than any medal we 
could give. 

—SimEon E. Cozap* 
PrayER: O Lord, look graciously upon our 
mothers; keep them ever in thy fellow- 
ship, that from their lives may flow that 
constant stream of love and kindness, 
that inner strength and patience, for 
which mankind today cries out. God 
bless our mothers and all mothers every- 
where. Amen. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True,” or, “O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go” 


May 20 
TuemMe: We Are Debtors to the Church 

(Pentecost) 

8Edited by Milton S. Littlefield and Margaret 
Slattery. opyrighted by Harper & Brothers. 
Used by permission. 

4From The Second Book of Story Talks by 
Simeon E. Cozad. Used by permission of the 
author. 
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WorsuHip CENTER: Picture of the local 
church, if possible 

PRELUDE: “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

Come ye, and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord. 4 

He will teach us his ways and we will 
walk in his paths. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 

RESPONSIVE READING: “Pentecost” (Se- 
lected verses from Act 2, RSV, to be 
given by a group in choral speech) 

Low Voices: When the day of Pentecost 
had come, they were all together in one 
place. 

High Voices: Suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven like the rush of a mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. 

Low Voices: And there appeared to them 
tongues as of fire, resting on each one 
of them. 

High Voices: They were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. 

Low Voices: And they were amazed, and 
wondered, . . . saying one to another, 
“What does this mean?” 

High Voices: Others mocking said, ‘They 

are filled with new wine.” 

Low Voices: But Peter, standing with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice and addressed 
them: 


Peter: ‘Men of Judea, and all who dwell 
in Jerusalem, let this be known to you, 
and give ear to my words: For these are 
not drunk as you suppose . . . but this 
is what was spoken by the prophet Joel. 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to 
you by God with mighty works and won- 
ders and signs which God did through 
him in your midst, as you yourselves 
know—this Jesus, delivered up accord- 
ing to the definite plan and foreknowl- 
edge of God, you crucified and killed 
by the hands of lawless men. But God 
raised him up, having loosed the pangs 
of death, because it was not possible 
for him to be held by it. . . .This Jesus 
God raised up, and of that we all are 
witnesses. Let all the house of 
Israel therefore know assuredly that God 
has made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom you crucified.” 


Low Voices: Now when they heard this, 
they were cut to the heart, and said 
unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, 
“Brethren, what shall we do?” 


Peter: ‘Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the forgiveness of your sins, and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 


High Voices: So those who received his 
word were baptized, and there were 
added that day about three thousand 
souls. 

LEADER: 

Pentecost has been called the birthday 
of the Christian Church. Fifty days after 
the Resurrection, the followers of Jesus 
were gathered in an upper room in Jerusa- 
lem, leaderless, doubting, and fearful. With 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into their 
lives they realized that Jesus was not 
dead but alive and present with them. 
After Peter’s stirring sermon, fear gave way 
to boldness, faith replaced doubt, im- 
potence gave way to power—they turned 
their world upside down and inside out. 

We still observe Pentecost. The Church 
in today’s world needs more power than 
ever. We are that Church. How can we 
make the same impression on our world as 
the early Christians did on theirs? 
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Hicu Resotves: (These can be given 
by several young people. ) 

1. I will daily “practice the presence”’ of 
Jesus in my life through prayer and 
communion with him. 

2. I will make it my Christian duty to 
keep myself constantly informed about 
the spiritual and physical conditions that 
exist in my country and in other parts 
of the world. 

3. I will share in the local work of my 
church and cooperate in its activities. 
4. I will make it my policy to share with 
others abroad my resources of food, 
clothing and money through my denom- 
ination and other religious organizations, 
so that I may have a real part in spread- 
ing the gospel and the spirit of Christ, 
though I may not be able to go in per- 

son. 

5. I will do all in my power to live daily 
as a Christian so that those I meet may 
feel the touch of the spirit of Christ 
through my own life. 

6. I will pray daily for definite individ- 
uals and for the Kingdom of God. 

All: (with bowed heads) Revive thy 
church, O Lord, beginning with me. 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


May 27 

Tueme: We Are Debtors to the Past 

Worsuip CENTER: Picture of the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 

Cemetery, if possible, flanked by Amer- 

ican and Christian flags. 

PRELUDE: ‘Marching With the Heroes” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord. And the people whom 
he hath chosen for his own inherit- 
ance. 

Response: Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion: but sin is a reproach to any 


people. 
Hymn: “Marching With the Heroes” 
Scripture: Isaiah 2: 1-4 


Leaver: ‘A Prayer for Peace” 

The United Nations marked five years 
of its existence in October, 1950. We will 
pray in abbreviated form the prayer given 
on that occasion, and follow it with com- 
ment by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt which 
appeared in the press the following day. 
Let us pray: 

“God of the Measureless Universe, Cre- 
ator of Man’s Conscience . . . to Thee in 
this our fervent prayer for peace, we lift 
our voices in unison. 

“We ... Americans of every faith... 
of every creed . . . join together pleading 
for truth, justice and charity among men. 
We pray for Thy omnipotent aid in this 
hour of imperiled civilization. 

“That Thou shalt cast out forever from 
human thought that flaming intolerance 
which makes for war and breeds bloody 
aggression. 

“That the advocates of war shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. 

‘We pray to Thee for the restoration of 
concord and amity among all the peoples 
of the earth. 

“That all persons recognize the liberty 
due religion, and for the renewal of the 
way of life that is fruitful of great and 
good works. 

“This, O Lord, is our fervent prayer, 
and this is our mingled tribute to Thy 
everlasting mercy.” Amen. 

* * & & * 

“Saying this prayer may be one way of 
reminding us that we, in the democracies, 
have a fight to wage—a fight to wage for 
peace. 


“There are many ways in which we can 
do this. One is by being prepared in a 
military way. This we do in the hope that 
whoever is thinking of attacking us will 
think twice and decide it is not worth the 
price. 

“A second way is to try to use our re- 
sources in conjunction with other nations 
of the world to help them develop their 
resources and thereby raise the standard 
of living and make life more worth living. 
People who are happy and well fed are 
much less willing to fight a war. 

“A third way is to live our lives as 
nearly as possible on the pattern set down 
for us by Christ so many years ago. This 
effort will remove many causes of war, and 
it is toward strengthening our will to do 
Pare I think this prayer may be use- 
ul. 


—Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’ 


Hymn: “Now Let Use All Arise and Sing” 
(tune—Melita) (May be used as a 
solo) 


Lirany oF REMEMBRANCE: Let us pray: 


Leader: O God, who art the Father of all; 
grant thy blessing upon us who are 
gathered here, and upon the multitudes 
of every name who are joined with us 
in one household of faith throughout 
the world. 


Response: We offer unto thee, O God, 
our thanksgiving, and come to pay our 
vows to the most High. 

Leader:: We remember the fathers from 
the beginning of the world, and all who 
have wrought righteousness, even down 
to the present day. 


Response: Grant unto us, O God, that we 
may have our part and lot with all thy 
saints. 

Leader: We remember all who we love 
and who love us, both those who have 
gone and those whose presence still 
blesses us. Thanks be to thee for their 
benediction upon our lives. 

Response: Establish thou the work of their 
hands, and keep us in one spirit with 
them. | 

Leader: We remember those in distress, 
who suffer in body, mind or estate. As 
sufferers with them, we bear them in 
our hearts and pray for their relief. 

Response: Teach us and lead us through 
all life’s ways to an awareness of thy 
love and care. 

Leader: We remember our enemies, if 
there be any who have injured us or 
cherish hatred against us. We pray thee 
to turn their hearts, and ours, that we 
may live peaceably with all men. 

Response: Grant us grace to surrender our- 
selves wholly to thee, that we may find 
that inward peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

Leader: We remember the whole family 
of man, and pray thee, that the spirits 
of all may taste of thy grace, and that 
all the ends of the earth may see the 
salvation of our God. 

Response: May the faith that makes faith- 
ful, and the hope that enduresand the 
love that triumphs be with us always, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—The Book of Worship for Church and 
Home’ 


CLosinc Hymn: “Let There be Light” 


5Reprinted by permission United Feature Syn- 
dicate. 


“From the Book of Worship for Church and 
Home, copyright , 1945 by Whitmore & 
Stone. Used by permission of The Methodist 


Publishing House. 
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Adventuring into the Church 


By Lewis Albert Convis. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 186 p. $2.50. 

This reviewer is attracted to any book 
on church membership classes. He de- 
plores the fact that preparation for church 
membership receives little attention in the 
programs of most churches, except those 
of confessional or sacramental emphasis. 

Here is an exciting account of the ex- 
periences of one minister who, over the 
period of several decades, has evolved a 
plan for nine months of disciplined learn- 
ing and creative friendship with high 
school people. The book goes into explicit 
details. That is one of its values. One 
knows that every sentence grows out of 
experience. 

Here is an exciting account of the ex- 
amine a method. He was surprised to find 
himself caught in a learning experience. 
The content of the course, as outlined in 
this relatively short volume, caught the 
reviewer by surprise. “The teaching of 
Jesus as shown in God’s book of the 
earth” and “the bridge between the pre- 
historic and the Bible” are titles which 
do not adequately suggest the correlation 
between creative evolution and the mes- 
sage of the Bible contained here. 

This is not a conventional course in 
church doctrine. Another reviewer speaks 
of “fearlessness and sometimes startling 
originality.” Yet it is deeply spiritual and 
biblically rooted. The concise plan for the 
final weeks of commitment to Christ and 
induction into the church, which is de- 
scribed at the close of the book, could 
come only from one who had walked 
with growing people on sacred paths that 
lead to new life. 

It is evident that in the building of this 
plan, the author had at least three things 
in mind: commitment to Christ and the 
church, a deep and lasting fellowship and 
an intelligent weltanshaung which is con- 
sistent with Christian faith. 

Some readers will object to parts of this 
book at several points: 


1. There are those who will say that in 
his absorption in geology, archeology and 
history he neglects doctrine. This reviewer 
is in sympathy with any minister who hon- 
estly anticipates conflict between naive 
faith and smatterings of science. No boy 
or girl who passed through this course 
would be caught in such false conflict. 

2. There are those who will object that 
the subject matter is beyond the capacity 
of any high school freshman. With this 
the reviewer partly agrees, but it is a good 
relief from the oversimplified pabulum 
which is fed to high school people by 
teachers who do not know how to use 
curriculum. 

3. Some will say that the loyalties of 
the young people are too much focused on 
the minister. “Doc” keeps the box. He 
prays for each person on the tenth of every 
month. He does the “drilling.” This re- 
viewer knows ministers and he believes 
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that they know how to guide the transfer 


of loyalties. This pastor-teacher would 
have lost too much were he to take this 
criticism seriously. 

4. There are those who will object that 
this book utterly ignores what goes on in 
the Sunday church school. With this ob- 
jection, the reviewer agrees. The book 
does not adequately take into account the 
importance of correlation between the pas- 
tor’s class and the curriculum of the 
church school. One thing is certain. The 
pastor can not do it all in nine months. 

But every reader will applaud at many 
points. Here are four: 


1. The disciplines of this nine-month 
program will command the respect of any 
high school person, No easy road, this. 


2. The author reveals a good under- 
standing of how high school: people think 
and why they behave as they do. No con- 
descension, no ‘‘down talk’ here. 


3. That chapter on “The heart of the 
adventure’’—you'll like it! Adapt it—yes— 
but do not get too far from its spirit. 

4, The emphasis upon the importance 
of nine long months (not ending at 
Easter) deserves applause. If any minister 
is permanently satisfied with a six weeks’ 
preparatory class before Easter, I would 
advise that he carefully avoid this book! 


About Myself 


By Nevin C. Harner. Philadelphia 2, 
The Christian Education Press, 1950. 133 
p. $1.75. 


From the time we enter school until we 
graduate many years later, we study about 
the intricacies of human beings. However, 
it is not until one reads About Myself that 
a total overall picture can be gained about 
the many complexities that make a total 
human being. 


Nevin Harner has succeeded in giving 
interesting descriptions regarding heredity, 
the physical being, the vocational probiem, 
the parental ties, the social being, the love 
and courtship period, and the purpose for 
living. 

The author has succeeded in giving sci- 
entific facts in language that appeals to 
adolescents—and their parents. Rather 
than discuss religion in a separate chapter, 
the writer has convincingly inserted it in 
all of the topics discussed. His approach 
makes religion a vital part of every phase 
of the life of human beings. 


Highly recommended for adolescents, 
youth leaders, and parents. It’s a book 
that helps in understanding the “how” and 
“why” of living. 

D. Ss. 


A Life of Jesus 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 248 p. $3.00. 


In 1948 the University of Chicago Press 
issued a small volume entitled “A Biogra- 
phy and Bibliography of Edgar Johnson 


Goodspeed.” Listed there were 181 mag- 
azine articles and 54 books he had written. 
Happily, the end is not yet! Since that 
time, Dr. Goodspeed has issued a transla- 
tion of the Apostolic Fathers, and now 
comes what in some respects can be 
thought of as his crowning work. — 

_Extremists in the school of Form Crit- 
icism hold that it is impossible to write 
the life of Christ—the data in the Gospels 
are too little and too late. Everyone would 
agree that the definitive life never can be 
written. Yet the subject is perpetually fas- 
cinating, and few are so well equipped 
for the task as Dr. Goodspeed, whose re- 
searches over the years have illuminated 
every phase_of New Testament study. 

-Here, without philosophical speculation, 
without the vocabulary and footnotes that 
would be required in a more technical 
work, the “retired”? University of Chicago 
scholar weaves into a chronological pat- 
tern the detached incidents which appear 
in the Synoptics. Notable is the use that 
is made of the Apocrypha in understand- 
ing the background and interpreting the 
sayings. 

Dr. Goodspeed regards the Gospels as 
“the most successful piece of publishing in 
all history, since no other publishing enter- 
prise has ever equalled them in circulation 
or influence.” Since then, more “‘lives” of 
Jesus have been written than of anyone 
else who ever lived. This one is easy to 
read and to understand. Anyone whio 
would like to make a study either of the 
life of Jesus or of the “lives” of Jesus, 
might well begin with this. It will be use- 
ful to church school teachers, leaders of 
youth, and young people themselves. It is, 
in fact, commended to all who see, as the 
author says Jesus did, “in God's dawning 
reign not a threat but a promise.” 

J. Carter Swaim 


Exploring a Theology 
of Education 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. 174 
p. $3.50. 


Protestant religious educators will do 
well to read this book by the president of 
(the Catholic) Mount Mary College. For 
ten years he taught in the public schools 
of New York City. It is an exploratory 
volume, calling attention to the pressing 
current problem of how to relate religion 
to education. Readers may differ with the 
author as to the character and extent of 
the particular religious content which he 
has suggested, but they cannot question his 
central purpose. 


Among other chapters are those which 
discuss the origin of knowledge, major doc- 
trines, liturgy, spiritual writings and the 
Christian teacher. Particularly interesting 
and helpful are the author’s treatments of 
the subject of original sin and the place of 
the teacher. This quotation should chal- 
lenge all religious educators: “We have no 
right to stamp with the seal of religion an 
inferior instruction, much less an inferior 
supervision, and expect it to pass current 
among Catholics.” Also significant is the 
author’s analysis and evaluation of the re- 
port, “The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education—Basic Principles’ and various 
statements on religion in its bearing on 
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character education plans. Protestants con- 
cerned with these problems will profit by 
considering the points of view expressed in 
this analysis. 

E.L.S. 


Living as Comrades 


By Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York 
10, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 1950. 180 
p. $1.50. 


When Christian missionaries go to live 
with people of less privileged economic and 
cultural status, in what manner should they 
live? Should their homes be a bit of the 
home country, set down in a foreign land? 
Should they be similar to the dwellings of 
the people around them, with adaptations 
necessary for hygiene and comfort which 
would also be possible to nationals? Or 
should the missionaries ‘“‘go native” in dress 
and housing? 


All varieties of answers have been made 
to this problem, which is a very real one, 
particularly in foreign countries. Dr. Flem- 
ing points out that suitable answers vary 
with the country concerned and that it is 
not fair to make accusations or generaliza- 
tions without acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances involved. The spirit of service 
and comradeship on the part of the mis- 
sionary is the most important factor in the 
situation. 


This fascinating book is made up largely 
of quotations from reports and letters from 
missionaries in foreign countries, with per- 
tinent comment by the writer. It will be 
of interest in missionary education courses 
and to all who wish to understand one of 
the real problems facing mission boards 
and their workers. 

L. Ww. 


So We Believe, So We Pray 
By George A. Buttrick. New York, Ab- 


ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 256 p. 
$2.75. 
Here are two books in one. When you 


buy this book, you get two very good ones 
for the price of one! Dr. Buttrick links a 
discussion of the main Christian affirma- 
tions with the Lord’s Prayer, because 
“Faith never affronts reason, it always goes 
beyond reason in brave venture. It prays.” 


Anyone who is loathe to leave his out- 
worn shell of skepticism had better not 
read this ringing defense of faith. By the 
time he gets through the great fourth 
chapter—the one on the Holy Spirit—he 
will be enticed to creep out and bask in 
the warm glow of a shared faith. The 
spiritual vitamins in it will get you if you 
don’t watch out! 

Modern man’s dilemma in searching for 
a working faith is clearly depicted. Most 
of the jibes that are the stock in trade of 
the modern critic are anticipated and met. 
The technique employed is to demonstrate 
what lies behind the criticism, going be- 
yond mere retort to give positive content 
to faith and prayer. A favorite device is 
to turn the lens of thought from the con- 
vex to the concave side. 


Our generation has missed the boat and 
will not find faith anchorage until it turns 
to the Lord’s Prayer, not as a mere recita- 
tion, but as the means of salvation by 
learning prayer’s power. 
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The book is refreshingly clever and at 
the same time eminently scholarly, but its 
great worth lies in the fact that it gives 
body and substance to our faith and direc- 
tion to our prayer in the modern mode. 
Dr. Buttrick is amazingly adroit in weav- 
ing together a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial into a rich thought pattern. Layrmen 
as well as ministers will enjoy its readable 
style. 

J. RicHArD WAGNER 


On This Rock 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1951. 117 p. $1.50. 


Bishop Oxnam presents here the third 
lecture series on Christian unity of the 
William Henry Hoover Lectureship at the 
University of Chicago, following in the 
succession of Bishop Angus Dun and of 
Professor Walter M. Horton. 

Christian unity is for Bishop Oxnam not 
a far-off divine event but a summons for 
immediate action. It is unity that he is 
here advocating, not cooperation, not fed- 
eration, not vague “unity of purpose and 
sympathy.’ Such a unity, admittedly haz- 
ardous, can conserve the essential values 
that lie in diversity. 

Different convictions about economic 
thought and practice need not seriously 
strain the fellowship nor prevent courag- 
eous and bold social action when needed. 
This new united church must not and need 
not fall a victim of ecclesiastical bigness. 
The free mind must never be tyrannized by 
an authoritarian church. A final chapter 
contains a word picture of the church life 
in a rural Vermont village before and after 
Christian union performs its miracles of 
change. There is also an outline, in terms 
of general principles and objectives, of a 
plan of church union. 

This book will be especially interesting 
to those who have been following the 
Greenwich and Cincinnati conferences on 
church unity. It is an important addition 
to the growing literature of church unity. 

Gakok, 


Restoring Worship 


By Clarice Bowman. Nashville 2, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 223 p. 
$2.50. 

In a forceful way Miss Bowman faces 
Christians with the responsibility for grow- 
ing in the ability to worship. One does 
not grow in ability to worship unless he 
acts in accordance with the insights it 
brings to him. Though the book is easy 
reading, it confronts readers with the need 
for life-long effort in achieving this kind 
of worship experience. 

Church school and camp oder min- 
isters, boards of large or small churches 
will find stimulation and help for changing 
worship patterns or making the present 
ones more effective. This is not a book of 
worship services. It is a presentation of 
“practical ways to make worship vital” for 
individuals and groups. 

Imo Foster 


The Art of the Rhythmic Choir 

By Margaret Palmer Fisk. New York, 
1950. 205 p. $2.50. 

Margaret Palmer Fisk writes out of her 
experiences and her conviction regarding 
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A book on the preparation of young 
persons for church membership 


Adventuring 


into the Church 


By LEWIS A. CONVIS 
with a foreword by 
PERCY R. HAYWARD 


Over several decades Dr. Convis has 
evolved a program which makes church 
membership exciting to young people. 
By making it an adventure in fellowship, 
in understanding and interpretation, he 
shows how it is possible to form the 
closely-knit group which is the foundation 
of a vital and productive church. 


The suggestive chapter titles: 


How the Adventure Began 

The Nature of the Adventure 
The Mechanics of the Adventure 
The Adventure Goes Afield 


The Bridge Between the Prehistoric 
and the Bible 


The Heart of the Adventure 
The Climax of the Adventure 


In the appendices are sample examina- 
tion questions and answers, the seven 
steps of preparation, some suggested wor- 
ship services and a class hymn. $2.50. 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


FOUR DRAMATIZATIONS 
ABOUT HOME AND 
CHURCH 


By Frances Dunlap Heron 


These simple, lively, original 
dramatizations offer new re- 
sources for Christian Family 


Week . . 
ings . . . church family nights. 
They will be welcomed by all 
who wish to establish religion 


. parent-teacher meet- 


in the home and to relate what 
church and home are doing in 
Christian education. The titles 
are: The Fair Family Worships, 
The Fair Family Meets Moses, 
The Fair Family Talks It Over, 
and Fun for the Fair Family. 


48 pages—60 cents 


Order from your bookstore 


The Christian Education Press 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


the place of the rhythmic choir in wor- 
ship. This book is an attempt to help the 
Christian Church rediscover a creative 
form of worship that was once important 
in the life of the Church. 


Mrs. Fisk is very practical in her sug- 
gestions to local church leaders in how to 
interest people in this creative art. She 
gives attention to the use of symbolic 
movement in working with children as well 
as adults and young people. She has writ- 
ten this book for the “average” church, 
giving examples where worship through 
bodily movement has been used effectively. 

The final portion of her book is devoted 
to the history of this rhythmic art in the 
Christian Church down through the ages. 


If you are looking for a new medium of 
religious expression, this book will chal- 
lenge you to experience creative worship 
through a rhythmic choir. It is highly 
recommended to local church leaders with 
a flair for artistic expression. 


Dis 

The Quiet Way 
By Gerhart Tersteegen. New York, N. 
Y. Philosophical Library, 1950. 64 p. 


$1.75. 

This sixty-four page book is a welcome 
inspiration. It manifests all the virtues 
and failings of a pietistic orientation, em- 
phasizing the accompanying feelings, ex- 
perience and self cultivation. It definitely 
tends to an immanentism and a social in- 
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Men in the service and other young people away from 
home can still unite in spiritual fellowship with the home 
folks through the Bible readings, meditations and prayers 
presented day by day in The Upper Room. 


Those away and those at home, as they join in the same 
devotions, will be thinking and praying for one another. 
There is strength and joy in the knowledge that someone 
+ + « many miles away .. . is praying for you! 


Send your order NOW for a supply of The Upper Room, 
May-June issue, the annual Lay Witness Number, written 


by laymen and laywomen from all walks of life. 
more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 
subscriptions, 50 cents per year. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE POCKET EDITION (identical with the Regular 
Edition except in size) is small enough to fit 
into the pockets of service uniforms, light enough 
to mail first class in an ordinary envelope for 
Hundreds of thousands were dis- 
Popular with 
civilians, too, because it slips easily into a man’s 
Order a supply of 
the Pocket Edition along with the Regular Edition. 


three cents. 
tributed during World War Il, 


pocket or a woman’s purse. 
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Ten or 


Individual 


dividualism. 

Perhaps its greatest message is that con- 
stant faith is a possibility regardless of en- 
vironment. Tersteegen lived in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, a time of 
religious dryness; yet his faith was strong 
and constant. In an increasingly secular 
world, we need to remember that faith can 
be exercised. 


I recommend not only a reading of this 
book but critical reflection upon its sug- 
gestions. 

E.G.M. 


Handbook for Ministers’ Wives 


By Welthy Honsinger Fisher. New York, 
Woman’s Press, 1950. 136 p. $2.00. 


Here it is, at last—a manual for the 
woman behind the man behind the pulpit! 
“Handbook for Ministers’ Wives” gives, in 
less than 150 easily read pages, a lifetime 
of experience, making possible a great sav- 
ing of the time and energy so precious to 
ministers and their wives. 

Welthy Honsinger Fisher has given gen- 
erously in this volume of both her time- 
tested suggestions for living in these unique 
surroundings, and of her own deep experi- 
ences as a missionary in China and the 
wife of Frederick Bohn Fisher, the Meth- 
odist bishop of Calcutta for many years. 
Her treatment of the subject at hand is 
frank and realistic, and her practical meth- 
ods for systematizing routine actions to 
conserve time and reduce worry will be 
invaluable to many a reader. 


Within these pages are chapters which 
will appeal to the experienced as well as 
the “brand new” minister’s wife. Mrs. 
Fisher has wisely included chapters on 
“How to Live in a Goldfish Bowl,” “Spe- 
cial Etiquette for Ministers’ Wives,” and 
“Managing Your Household Time.” The 
chapter: “Resources—and How to Use 
Them” can be invaluable to the wife who 
has helped serve many a parish as well as 
the one who is ready to settle down to her 
first one. 

Perhaps the greatest distinction of this 
book is that it is frank about the inev- 
itable limitations of a minister’s family’s 
life, but this realism has the touch of a 
sensitive and understanding pen, helping 
to create those attitudes in the minds of 
its readers. The suggestions given are 
sound and practical ones, based on many 
years of experience—in the field of the 
“minister’s wife.” 

For any woman already in that field, or 
destined to enter it, this book is an excel- 
lent addition to her reference shelf. 


BARBARA ROHRKE 


Philanthropic Giving 
By F. Emerson Andrews. New York, 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 318 p. 
$3.00. 
Denominational and _ interdenomina- 


tional leaders in the field of fund rais- 
ing, on the national, state and city levels, 
will find in F. Emerson Andrew’s Phi- 
lanthropic Giving much that will be help- 
ful. Here is a veteran on the staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation who has dealt 
scientifically as well as practically with 
basic data that is important to all fund 
raisers. 
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Time Now for Action! 


CHILDREN'S DAY IS_ 
AROUND THE CORNER 


Variety of versions— 
Different types and 
colors of binding—at 


very moderate prices. 


SEND YOUR ORDER 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


to 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Chapters one through five and eight 
through ten are of special interest to ex- 
ecutives of communions and councils who 
have continuing financial responsibilities. 
In addition to these leaders, church en- 
downment committees, lawyers and bank 
trust officers—the last two groups with 
personal convictions regarding the place 
of the church and religion in the possible 
giving program of their clients—will get a 
new and fresh look at philanthropic giv- 
ing on a nation-wide basis and will thereby 
benefit from Mr. Andrew’s extended and 
thorough-going study. 

Pace Le 


Chats from.a Minister's Library 


By Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1951. 283 p. $2.50. 


Out of a long experience as a pastor 
and as a teacher in Bible institutes, Dr. 
Smith writes a series of reflective and un- 
related essays, dealing mostly with books, 
libraries, and sermonic materials. 


He comments on the appearance of 
books in the field of theology and biblical 
literature representing a great variety of 
points of view. Friends of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible would be in- 
terested in his complaint that the name of 
Dr. Luther Weigle was omitted from the 
Reader’s Encylopedia, and in his story 
of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Many readers will not be acquainted with 
some of the books Dr. Smith discusses, for 
many of them were written in the 19th 
century and are not well known today. 

G.E. K. 


Additional Books Received 


*AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
Liserty. By D. E. Lindstrom. Champaign, 
Illinois, The Garrard Press, Publishers, 
1950. 107 p. $2.00. 
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*Tue Best or Dick SHEPPARD. By 
Halford E. Luccock. Harper and Brothers, 
1951. 162 p. $2.50. 

*THeE BrBpt—E Story ror Boys AND 
Girts. By Walter Russell Bowie. Nashville 
yh meee a Press, 1951. 160 p. 

*THE Branp New Parson. By Sara 
Jenkins. New York 16, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1951. 246 p. $3.00. 

Tue Brice or Gop. By Robert A. 
Lapsley, Jr. Richmond, Va., John Knox 
Press, 1951. 61 p. $1.50. Simple medita- 
tions, rather sentimenal, including five 
messages given at Easter sunrise services 
at the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 

*Tue CHRIST OF THE Cross. By Rich- 
ard Morgan. New York 16, Richard R. 
Smith, 1951. 285 p. $3.50. 

*CHurcH UsE oF Aupio-VIsSuALs. By 
Howard E. Tower. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 152 p. $2.50. 

*THe CrLaim or Jesus Curist. By 
Dom Gregory Dix. Chicago 5, Wilcox and 
Follett Company, 1951. 86 p. $1.25. 

*THE CLUE TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
By Randolph Crump Miller. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 211 p. 
$2.75. 

*ConsweR Paux. By Holmes Rolston. 
Richmond 9, Va., John Knox Press, 1951. 
217 p. $3.00. 

*LEADERSHIP OF YOUTH. By Ben Solo- 
mon. Putnam Valley, N. Y., Youth Service, 
Inc., 1950. 164 p. $3.00. 

*MEN oF Goop Hopz. By Daniel Aaron. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
329 p. $4.00. 

*THE OxrorD Group, Its History 
AND SIGNIFICANCE. By Walter Houston 
Clark. New York, Bookman Associates, 
Inc., 1951. 268 p. $3.50. 

*THE PENDLE Hitt Reaper. Edited by 
Herrymon Maurer. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 208 p. $2.75. 

PicrorIAL OppDITIES FROM HeEsraic Lirt- 
ERATURE. By Solomon Lenchitz. New York, 
Exposition Press, 1950. 64 p. $2.00. “Be- 
lieve it or not” pen and ink drawings il- 
lustrating curious facts and bits of folk- 
lore from Jewish sacred literature, nearly 
all outside the Old Testament. 

*THEeE SMALL COLLEGE TautxKs BACck. 
By William W. Hall, Jr. New York 16, 
Richard R. Smith, Publisher, 1951. 214 
p. $3.00. 

SpENTA ZARATHUSTRA. By E. J. Di- 
vecha. Bombay, Kaiser-i-Hind Press, 1950. 
104 p. 

STEPPING STONES OF THE Spirit. By Pa- 
tricia Bever. New York, Association Press, 
1951. 95 p. $1.75. Prayer poems, of inter- 
est chiefly because the author wrote one 
each evening as a discipline of the spirit, 
giving form and beauty to meditation. 


Reprints 


Tue THREE MEANINGS. Reprint Edition 
containing The Meaning of Faith, The 
Meaning of Prayer and The Meaning of 
Service. By Harry. Emerson Fosdick. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1951. 223 
p. $2.95. Three famous books of medita- 
tions and prayers arranged for daily read- 
ing are here reprinted in one volume. 
Over 750,000 copies of the three original 
volumes have been sold. This collection 
will make them readily available to new 
readers. 

CHRISTIAN FairH AND My Jos. By 
Alexander Miller. New York, Association 
Press, 1946. Reprinted 1951. 60 p. Paper, 
59c; cloth, $1.00. 

PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS. By James 
Hastings Nichols. New York, Association 
Press, 1947. Reprinted in 1951. 151 p. 
Paper, 59c; cloth, $1.50. 


*To be reviewed. 


Inspirational 


books for today 


| WAKE UP 
BLOW UP 


America: 
Lift the world 
or lose it! 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Every American is asking: How 
can we stop world-wide Com- 
munist aggression? Must we 
chance a devastating Atomic 
War? Is there hope for peace? 
For survival? Dr. Laubach’s 
on-the-spot observations confirm 
his belief: the world’s wounds 
can be healed before they fester 
under the poisonous influence 
of the Kremlin. This is the 


book to meet today’s crisis— 


Timely, Challenging, 
Constructive 


$2.00 
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Fifty 
Devotional 
Services 


first series 


Paul N. Elbin 


Out of his fifteen years of ex- 
perience, the author has com- 
bined an up-to-date manual of 
ready - to- worship services to- 
gether with the rules and the 
responsibilities of leadership. 
Whether the service be short or 
long, the leader, experienced 
or a novice, has at his finger- 
tips a wealth of usable mate- 
rial. Includes services for al- 
most all occasions. Invaluable 
to the minister and lay person 
alike. 


$2.50 


at your loca! bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL 
COMPANY 
New York 10, New York 
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National Emergency 


Reflected in Annual Meeting 


by Lemuel Petersen* 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The ministry of Chris- 
tian education in a world of crisis was 
highlighted in the first annual meeting of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. This was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, February 11-17, with an 
attendance of about 1,300 delegates, mostly 
professionals. Meetings were held of seven- 
teen associated sections, scores of commit- 
tees, the three Commissions of the Na- 
tional Council, and the Executive Board of 
the Division. Special attention was given 
to the problems which defense mobiliza- 
tion has brought to the local church, to the 
family, to church colleges, and to youth 
entering the armed services. 


“The nation’s first line of defense 
againstly the godless forces at home and 
abroad is not its armed might but the 
character and integrity of the American 
people,” declared Dr. Roy G. Ross, As- 
sociate General Secretary of the National 
Council and Executive Secretary of the Di- 
vision. “Christian education provides a 
firm foundation for integrity and endur- 
ing character. Never in the nation’s history 
was Christian education, particularly of the 
rising generation, more needed than to- 
day.” 

Warning that Protestant colleges, as a 
result of the national crisis, face the most 
critical struggle for survival since the Civil 
War, Dr. E. Fay CAMPBELL, general di- 
rector of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, called for emergency 
measures by the churches to keep them 
open. He noted that the “1951 undergrad- 
uate seems to have lost his grip on the fu- 
ture. The loss in morale is . . . tragic.” 


In a statement on “Ministering to Fam- 
ilies When War Threatens,” the board of 
managers of the National Council’s Joint 
Department of Family Life agreed that al- 
though American families face unusual dif- 
ficulties in the present emergency, relig- 
ious faith can become more meaningful 
and helpful than ever before. “The ef- 
fects of mobilization are so far reaching 
and rigorous that Christian families may 
be called upon to meet yet greater sacri- 
fices and challenges.” 

Creation of a new youth program for 
Protestants entering the armed services, 
under the title “United Fellowship of 
Protestants—in the Armed Services’ was 
announced. Sponsored by 30 denomina- 
tional boards of Christian education and 
closely related to the United Christian 


*Associate Director, Department of Public Re- 
lations, National Council of Churches. 
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1. Launching of the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the vacation church 
school movement with a dramatic presenta- 
tion at the opening session, with an an- 
nual luncheon meeting of the International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, and with many special addresses 
and discussions. 


2. The presentation of the Russell Col- 
gate Distinguished Service Citation in ab- 
sentia to Dr. Hugh Stewart Magill, first 
general secretary of the International 
Council of Religious Education, described 


At the Annual Meeting in Columbus, Dr. Roy G. Ross (left), Associate General Secretary and 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert (right), General Secretary of the National Council of Churches, 
confer with Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President of the University of Pennsylvania, who is one of 
the vice-presidents-at-large of the National Council of Churches. 


Youth Movement, the program will allow 
chaplains to develop local units of the 
Fellowship at military bases and on ship- 
boards, at home and abroad. They will 
follow the general pattern of the denom- 
inational youth fellowships with worship, 
study, service activities and recreation. 


Because one-half of the population of 
America consists of “displaced persons’ — 
about 50 per cent of the people of the 
country having moved one or more times 
between 1940 and 1947—representatives 
of the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education discussed their new study pro- 
gram on “Churches for Our Country’s 
Needs.” 


In the opening address of the week- 
long meeting Dr. Truman B, Douctass, 
Executive Vice-President of the Congre- 
gational Christian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, declared that the task of Christian 
education is “one of supreme responsibil- 
ity and urgency.” “Christian education is 
especially important today,” he continued, 
because “‘public education has declined to 
accept any responsibilitiy for communicat- 
ing the spiritual basis of our culture.” 
Other important events during the week 
were: 


as a man “who swayed a continent with 
his religious teachings.” 


3. Report of Dr. Erwin L.’ Shaver, ex- 
ecutive director of the Department of 
Weekday Religious Education, that the 
movement has fully recovered from the 
setback dealt two years ago by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States with 
2,250,000 children in 46 states attending 
classes. 


Appeal for Japan 
International Christian 
University 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. StTanuey I. 
StuBer has been appointed director of 
promotion for the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation. He has 
served Church World Service in a similar 
capacity since 1949. Dr. Stuber will have 
charge of the nation-wide canvass for 
funds which will be carried on April 29- 
May 4 in some 100,000 local churches 
throughout the country. The objective of 
the Fund Campaign is to raise $10,000,000 
to build and finance the International 
Christian University at Mitaka, Japan. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Charles D. Pantle 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A resolution of ap- 
preciation for the life and work of Mr. 
Cuartes D. PANTLE was passed by the 
new Business Committee of the Division 
of Christian Education at its first meeting 
in February. Mr. Pantle, who died ‘on Jan- 
uary 28 at the age of sixty, had been 
elected a member of this committee, and 
was a member of the former Board of 
Trustees of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

Mr. Pantle served for nine years as gen- 
eral manager of the Christian Board of 
Publication (Disciples of Christ). A lay- 
man, he had previously been employed 
for twenty-five years by the M. K. and 
T. Railroad. He was well known as an 
active and devoted churchman, president 
of the Board of Elders of the Union Ave- 
nue Christian Church in St. Louis. He en- 
tered upon his work with the Publication 
Board of his fellowship with great energy 
and enthusiasm and under his management 
the Board had a remarkable expansion. 
He was vice-president of the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ. 

Mr. Pantle was a loyal supporter of in- 
terdenominational work, including the 
work of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Cooperative 
Publishers Association and had taken re- 
sponsibility for the publication of several 
books recommended by this Association. 
He was a delegate to the Cleveland con- 
stituting convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. His business acumen, en- 
ergy and loyalty to the work of the church- 
es made him a valuable colleague. 


New Religious 


Education Appointments 

ATLANTA, Ga.—The Rev. Ernest J. 
Arnotp has been appointed the new Di- 
rector of the Southeastern Office of the 
National Council of Churches. Mr. Arnold 
is a graduate of the Yale University Di- 
vinity School and an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. From 
1939-48 he served as Executive Secretary 
of the North Carolina Council of 
Churches, and more recently as assistant 
to the President of Davidson College at 
Davidson, North Carolina. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Scarritt College 
has just announced the appointment of 
Dr. B. F. Jackson, Jr., as Professor of 
Religious Education to succeed Dr. R. 
GLENN MassENGALE. Dr. Jackson, now 
Professor of Religious Education at South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, 
will assume his new duties September 1, 
1951. Dr. Massengale will become Dean 
of Men and head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion at Huntington 
College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dr. Jackson attended Southwestern Uni- 
versity and Yale Divinity School. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. Degree from Yale and 
engaged in additional graduate work at 
Emory. University and the University of 
Southern California. Dr. Jackson has a 
rich background of experience in the field 
of religious education. 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—The St. Paul Coun- 
April, 1951 


cil of Churches recently announced the 
appointment of the Rev. J. T. Morrow 
as Executive Secretary of the Council. 
Mr. Morrow has served for the last six 
years as Executive Secretary of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma Council of Churches. He holds 
a B.A. Degree from Trinity University 
and a B.D. Degree from McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mr. Morrow has served 
as pastor of Presbyterian churches in A\I- 
pine. Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
and was for a time Associate Pastor of the 
City Temple, Dallas, Texas. He has been 
active in the work of the Southwestern Re- 
gional Office of the National Council of 
Churches. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo.—Tue Rev. Don 
Newsy began work on February 15 as 
Director of Young People’s Work for the 
Missouri Council of Churches. Mr. Newby 
has lived most of his life in Missouri. He 
graduated from Drury College at Spring- 
field and took his seminary training in 
Chicago. Mrs. Newby has a Master’s De- 
gree in Religious Education and shares her 
husband’s enthusiasm for this work. 


Toledo Church 
Celebrates 46 
Years of V.C.S. 


TOLEDO, Ohio—The Hungarian Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church was given 
special recognition on January 19 for hav- 
ing started the first vacation Bible school 
in Toledo, 46 years ago. The recognition 
was given at the 15th annual Superin- 
tendent’s Association Dinner. A_ three- 
dimensional map of Palestine was 
awarded to the church by the ‘Toledo 
Sunday School Association. The Rev. 
THEopoRE L. RYNDER, executive secre- 
tary, read a letter of commendation from 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. 

Mrs. STEPHEN P. HarsAny1, teacher of 
the first vacation Bible school, and seven 
of the students in the first class were 
among the 325 guests. Representatives of 
50 churches of 15 Protestant denomina- 
tions in Toledo and Lucas County at- 
tended. 


Nelson Chappel Goes 
To John Milton Society 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—ReEv. NE son 
CuaprEL has been elected General Sec- 
retary of the John Milton Society, a Chris- 
tian world-wide service to the blind, repre- 
senting fifty Protestant denominations in 
the United States and Canada. Mr. Chap- 
pel will succeed Dr. Mitton T. STAUFFER 
who has served as General Secretary for 
more than six years and who will retain 
the post of Secretary for Editorial and 
Foreign Services. 

Among the Society’s braille publications, 
supplied free of charge to the blind, are 
books of hymns, carols, prayers, religious 
poems, Bible stories for children, as well 
as a Motto Calendar, monthly magazines 
for adults and children and quarterly 
Sunday school lessons. More than 700 
blind readers of its literature are ministers 
or Sunday school teachers. 

Mr. Chappel was formerly Secretary of 


White IS RIGHT! 


For gifts there is nothing finer than a 
beautiful National Bible or New Testa- 
ment bound in white Fabrikoid. . 

No. 122W—Bible for young people. Gold 
pdges; easy to read type; helps and 
illustrations; presentation page; silk 
book mark. 

No. 63PW—New Testament with Psalms. 
Amber edges; white marker and presen- 
tation page. 

No. 46PW—New Testament with Psalms. 
Limp covers; gold edges; presentation 
page; silk marker. 


National sisics 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive chureh should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
"DEB. CONCEIVED BY tive and economical. Over 7,000 
ILLUMINATED BY IN USE, They increase attend- 
cEveCTRC IS ance. Interest and _ collections, 
IMTERCHANCERRLE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILLLAST A from Pastors. Write today for 
LIFE TIME ilus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speciality Co., Davenport, la. 


Thales , AYA 5 FINE RESTAURANTS 
wv 


vo ike 


at the New 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


,PULPIT- “CHOIR 


_ CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 


the Department of Christian Education 
of the Canadian Council of Churches. He 
is a minister of the United Church of 
Canada. 
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The Travels and Teachings Of 


|Jesus and Paul on Slides and Filmstrips 


by CHURCH-CRAFT}] 


Each slide or frame is literally a com- 
plete, brief, easy-to-understand Bible 
story effectively combined with Bible 
geography. They graphically illustrate, 
in dynamic color, the travels and 
events in the lives of Jesus and Paul. ~ 
There is nothing comparable in the 
field of religious visual education. 


Write Today For Descriptive Folder 


Picture Map Slides CHURCH-CRAFT T 
[Pictures- 


are 2” x 2” in protec- 
tive binders. Film- 
strips are 35 mm. 


3312 LINDELL BLVD. e ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


White PIPE-TONE 


FOLDING ORGANS 

. . the LAST WORD in 
folding organs. Marvelous vol- 
ume resonance and purity of 
tone. Tropically treated. Fa- 
mous over the world for 650 
years, Write for free catalog. 
Substantial, convenient. 
z A. L. White Mfg. Co. 
; '1900 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, lil. 


Laboratory Training in 


Group Development 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A small group 
of religious education leaders will be 
admitted to the fifth summer sessions of 
the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. This will be held in two 
three-week sessions from July 2 to August 
3 at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The 
Laboratory is sponsored by the Division 
of Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics of the University of Michigan, 
with the cooperation of the universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, California, etc. Dr. Ross 
Snyder of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary has participated in one of the Lab- 
oratories as have also several persons from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Approximately 80. applicants will be 
accepted for each of the two sessions. 
Persons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are eligible 
to reply. The purpose is to sensitize 
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trainees to the existence and nature of the 
dynamic forces operating in the small 
group. For further information write to 


Vis aes trips ep 


WITHIN RECENT MONTHS an im- 
pressive number of sound filmstrips have 
appeared from denominational and inter- 
denominational sources. The ease of pro- 
jecting sound or silent filmstrips, their 
relatively low cost, and their adaptability 
in use, make this medium highly desir- 
able for local church use. 

Filmstrips with a reading script require 
only a 35mm filmstrip projector and a 
screen. Sound filmstrips require a record 
player in addition. The records accom- 
panying sound filmstrips. are available 
mostly in the 78 rpm standard groove rec- 
ords that will play on most hometype 
phonographs. Some records for these film- 
strips, however, are available in the 33-1/3 
rpm microgroove record. A pickup arm 
designed for microgroove records must be 
used. The turntable must also revolve at 
33-1/3 rpm. The microgroove record con- 
tains nearly four times as much recording 
on one side, eliminating the need for turn- 
ing the record over during the projection 
of most filmstrips. 

Note: All filmstrips are black and white 
unless otherwise indicated. 


Revised Standard Version of the Bible 


Adventure in Our Town, 67 frames 
script and/or one 12” record, 33-1/3 rpm, 
microgroove. Sale, $1.50 with printed 
manual; $5.00, with manual and a 33-1/3 
rpm record. Produced by the Departments 
of Audio-Visual and Radio Education and 
English Bible of the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches, 
Sponsored by Thomas Nelsun and Sons, 
Inc., and distributed by the Society for 
Visual Education and denominational pub- 
lishing houses. The story of how the Bible 
came into being, the discovery and trans- 
lation of the original and copied manu- 
scripts, the reasons for an accumulation of 
errors in different versions, and what has 
been done to produce a more accurate 
translation of the Bible in today’s lan- 
guage—the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 


Missions and the World Church 


Korea, a Nation Caught in World Con- 
flict, 72 frames, two 78 rpm records, non- 
breakable, 18 minutes, script. Rental, 
$2.00; sale, $10.00. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and the Presbyterian USA Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Modern Missions in the Near East, 82 
frames, two 78 rpm records, about 18 min- 
utes, script. Rental, $1.00; apply for sale. 
Produced and distributed by the Presby- 


*Prepared by the Department of Audio-Visual 
and dio Education, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 


the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development at 1201 -16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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terian USA Board of Foreign Missions. 

Sumo, a Boy of Africa, 57 frames, man- 
ual. Sale, $2.00. Producer and distributor: 
Methodist Board of Missions. The life of 
Sumo in—a Liberian village and mission 
school. 

Awakening Congo, 71 frames, script. 
Produced and distributed by the American 
Baptist Convention. Rental, $1.00; sale, 
$2.00. Life in the Congo, and the work 
of the missionary in medicine and educa- 
tion there. 

Women of Venezuela Serve Christ, 70 
frames, color, two 78 rpm records, 15 min- 
utes, guide. Rental, $2.00; sale, $15.00. 
Produced and distributed by the Presby- 
terian USA Board of Foreign Missions. 

Christian Youth of Barranquilla, 70 
frames, color, two 78 rpm records, 15 min- 
utes, guide. Rental, $2.00; sale, $15.00. 
Produced and distributed by the Presby- 
terian USA Board of Foreign Missions. 

My Name Is Pablo, 70 frames, script. 
Rental, $1.00; sale, $2.50. Produced and 
distributed by the American Baptist Con- 
vention. Based on the motion picture, Out 
of the Dust, this filmstrip tells the story 
of Pablo Delgado, who lives in a tiny Mex- 
ican village, and the work of the Amer- 
ican Protestant missionary in that coun- 
try. 

Our Church.at Work Today, 63 frames, 
a script for children and one for adults. 
Sale, $3.00. Produced and distributed by 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church and 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
(For description, see page 21, January 
1951 Journal.) 

The Church Is There, 88 frames, two 78 
rpm records, 18 minutes, script. Rental, 
$2.50; for sale, apply. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. Presents the broad out- 
reach of the church meeting human needs 
around the world. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


Eleventh Hour, 79 frames, two 78 rpm 
records, guide. Rental, $2.50; for sale, ap- 
ply. Produced and distributed by the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. Tells of 
great need for relief and reconstruction in 
the world. 


Leadership Education 


Guiding a New Teacher, 46 frames, one 
12” non-breakable record, 78 rpm, 10 
minutes, script. Rental, $2.50; sale, $8.00. 
Produced and distributed by the Meth- 
odist Church. Guidance a church board 
of education gives a new teacher. 

Young Adults, Wake Up, 45 frames, one 
12” non-breakable record, 78 rpm, 10 min- 
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utes, script. Produced and distributed by 
the Methodist Church. Rental, $2.50; sale, 
$8.00. Program and teaching possibilities 
in young adult groups. 


The Church Serves the Family, 45 
frames, one 12” non-breakable record, 78 
rpm, 10 minutes, guide. Rental, $2.50; 
sale, $8.00. Producer and_ distributor: 
Methodist Church. Cooperation of church 
and home for more effective Christian 
nurture. 


Remember the Weekday—to Teach Re- 
ligion Thereon, 60 frames, guide. Sale, 
$3.00. Produced by the Department of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education for the 
Department of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion, Division of Christain Education of the 
' National Council of Churches. Available 
from denominational publishing houses 
and the National Council. (For descrip- 
tion, watch for the May issue of the In- 
ternational Journal.) 


Some Learning Experiences, 57 frames, 
guide. Sale, $3.00. Available from denom- 
inational publishing houses. (New in pro- 
cess of experimentation and production. 
For description, see January 1951 issue of 
the International Journal.) 


Planning and Conducting the Vacation 
Church School, 65 frames, guide. Sale, 
$3.00. (See page 20, January 1951 


Journal.) 


Vacation School Time, 52 frames, script. 
Apply for sale or rental. Produced by the 
American Lutheran Church. How to plan 
and conduct a vacation church school, 
with suggested activities, teacher’s helps, 
and promotional suggestions. 


Rural Church 

Beyond City Limits, 83 frames, script 
and study guide, two 12” non-breakable 
records, 78 rpm. Rental, $2.50; sale, 
$8.00. Producer and distributor: United 
Christian Missionary Society. (See page 
39, October 1950 International Journal.) 


Church Related Colleges 

So Much to Be Done, 61 frames, two 
12” records, 78 rpm, 14 minutes. Rental, 
$2.50; sale, $12.50. Producer and dis- 
tributer: Congregational Christian 
Churches. To promote interest and con- 
cern for the church related college and to 
develop the need for more leadership in 
the local church. 


Vocations 

Some to Be Pastors, 84 frames, two 12” 
non-breakable records, 78 rpm. Rental, 
$2.50; sale, $10.00. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society (Disciples of Christ). Story of 
the actual work and qualifications of a 
minister. 


New List of 7,000 Films 


The 26th annual edition of the Blue 
Book of 16mm Films has been released by 
the Educational Screen magazine, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. One hundred 
and seventy pages list 7,200 titles of films, 
with a very brief statement of contents 
and coded references to sources. A classi- 
fied subject index and an alphabetical in- 
dex are included. 
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A Complete Library Of Superb 


sesus’sintHandcanty years FULL COLOR BIBLE SLIDES 


7 Stories — 50 Slides 

JESUS’ MINISTRY 
14 Stories — 72 Slides 
JESUS’ MIRACLES 
14 Stories — 89 Slides 
JESUS’ PARABLES 
7 Stories — 56 Slides 


EASTER, POST EASTER 
4 Stories — 53 Slides 


Magnificent in natural color, majestic in rev- 
erent dignity, and thoroughly authoritative, 
Church-Craft is proud to offer the only com- 
plete series of full-color slides available cover- 
ing the “Life of Christ,” entirely portrayed 
by living characters. 


Fifty-two great and popular Bible stories, 278 


slides in all, are combined to make up this 


sable Gor 
leo Indiapen brary 
oun Usual Ads # 
LIFE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


5 Stories — 34 Slides 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 


Abraham and Isaac... 8 Slides 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den . 13 Slides 


See Shem! 


@ Church-Craft Bible Slides are used and 


recommended by thousands of church leaders 


and educators throughout the world. 


@ All Church-Craft Bible Slides are 
2” x 2” in protective binders for 
use in any standard slide projector. 
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Church Screen Productions 


P, O. BOX 5036 NASHVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


unusual library. Each of the 52 sets of slides 
is furnished with a Study Guide to facilitate 
preparation and presentation of the Bible story. 


Any of the stories in this series may be 
obtained at low cost to start an outstanding 
visual aids library for Worship Services, Sun- 


day School, Bible Class or Youth Group. 


—at your visual aids dealer or write 
direct for illustrated folder. 
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Devotionally Inspiring 


SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 


RICH. MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records 
has a definite and sustained inspirational value— 
creates interest at every season of the year. In 
Soundmasters you get true. expressive reproductions- 
in rich. clear. mellow tones of choicest sacred music 
made by artists of renown 


DICK A SOUNDMASTER LIBRARY FOR QUALITY 


CHIMES @ ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of wnexcellod records. 


MORRISON RECORDING @@t&S LESS 
LABORATORIES SLCORS? =. 
° 3 


Dept. BATAVIA, ILt. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for: 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Boy from Indiana (Eagle-Lion) George 
Cleveland, Lon McCallister. Drama about 
a boy who learns to know “quarter” horses 
by riding one in races for elderly eccentric. 

. Introducing public to virtues of the 
“quarter” horse is main aim, it seems, and 
this is achieved. The story is amateur- 
ishly conceived and performed, Undis- 
tinguished. M,Y,C 


Cause for Alarm (MGM) Bruce Cowl- 
ing, Barry Sullivan, Loretta Young. 
Drama. Housewife relates how her hus- 
band, desperately ill of heart ailment, 
falsely accuses her of love affair with his 
best friend and physician, writes letter im- 
plicating her, then plans to kill. her, but 
dies too soon. Most of footage concerns 
her efforts to get letter back before it 
reaches district attorney. . . . A harrowing 
story guaranteed to give audiences some 
very uncomfortable moments; not to be 
recommended unless you enjoy punishing 
yourself. For a time it seems like an ef- 
fective demonstration of the agony that 
follows failure to tell the truth, but since 
all comes out well it hardly rates as a 
sermon in that direction. M 


Cry Danger (RKO) Richard Erdman, 
Rhonda Fleming, Dick Powell. Melodrama. 
Released from prison when false  testi- 
mony of crippled veteran supports his alibi, 
former bookie follows dangerous course as 
he seeks identity of real perpetrator of 
crime of which he was accused. ... An 
unpleasant story about unpleasant people, 
technically routine. M 


The Groom Wore Spurs (Univ.) Jack 
Carson, Joan Davis, Ginger Rogers. Com- 
edy. Girl lawyer falls in love with and 
marries inept cowboy movie star she draws 
as client. For some time it looks like a 
bad bargain, but in encounter with gang- 
sters he accidently proves courageous, and 
all ends happily. . A tasteless, inane 
farce. M,Y 


The Man Who Cheated Himself (Fox) 
Lee J. Cobb, John Dahl, Jane Wyatt. Mel- 
odrama about a police detective who suc- 
cumbs to wiles of a lady who has acci- 
dentilly killed her estranged husband, con- 
sents to help cover up her crime. But his 
young brother, just promoted to homicide 
squad, has learned too well the ideals once 
held by his older brother, persists until 
the truth is revealed. . . . There is no 
suspense here, since facts are known at 
the start, but the story is developed with 
logic and smoothness. Good performance 
by Cobb, and actual San Francisco locale 


add to film’s appeal. MLY 
*The Mudlark (Fox) Finlay Currie, 
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Feature 


Films 


Irene Dunne, Alec Guinness, Andrew Ray. 
Drama. Neglected London orphan deter- 
mines to go see Queen Victoria because 
the picture of her he finds while grub- 
bing for a living on the river banks “looks 
like a mother.” But when he invades 
Windsor castle he is deemed to be involved 
in some assassination plot. Before the tale 
is done, however, he has been the means 
of winning the queen away from her selfish 
widow’s grief and giving Disraeli a peg on 
which to hang successful plea in Parlia- 
ment for passage of reform laws.->.. An 
appealing combination of sentiment and 
social history, leisurely directed and fur- 
nished with winning performances, par- 
ticularly by actors playing Disraeli and the 
“mudlark.” It treats its noted characters 
with respect, yet manages to comment ef- 
fectively on formality of the period and 
sterility of protocol. M,Y,C 


Operation Pacific (War.) Ward Bond, 
Scott Forbes, Patricia Neal, John Wayne. 
Melodrama celebrating the submarine 
service in adventures of crew of the 
“Thunderfish” during the war in the Pa- 
cific. They accomplish some _ incredible 
things, and the commander proves him- 
self a hero. . . . Action sequences, par- 
ticularly undersea, are exciting and carry 
conviction, as do the performances of the 
crew. Incidents seem a bit contrived, but 
this fact detracts less than does the ro- 
mance which has been added and which 
uses up precious footage ashore. M,Y 


Operation X (London Films; dist. in 
U.S. by Col.) Peggy Cummins, Richard 
Greene, Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 
Power-mad financier, risen from slum boy- 
hood, is on his way to control of the 
world’s scientific resources for his own 
selfish ends when his self-effacing wife, 
fearing the future, wrecks his ambition 
and sanity by revealing a long-hidden se- 
cret.... A very talky film, its basic plot 
intriguing but lost in confused plotting, 
sluggish performances. M,Y 


Prelude to Fame (British; Two Cities; 
dist. in U.S. by Univ.) Kathleen Byron, 
Kathleen Ryan, Guy Rolfe, Jeremy Spen- 
ser. Drama. Discovering amazing musical 
talent of Italian farm boy, weathly social 
climber obtains custody, pays for his train- 
ing, exploits him as prodigy conductor. 
The strain and estrangement from his 
family prove too much for him, and it is 
only when the British professor who first 
recognized his talents comes to his rescue 
that he is saved for a normal boyhood. 
. . . Direction is undistinguished, but ade- 
quate, symphonic sections are outstand- 
ing, the boy’s performance is delightful and 
the story is interesting. M,Y 


September Affair (Par.) Joseph Cotten, 
Joan Fontaine, Francoise Rosay, Jessica 
Tandy. Drama about a married middle 
aged engineer, bored by his career and 
marriage, and a young pianist who fall in 
love during visit to Naples. When the 
plane they missed crashes and they are 
listed as dead, they start a ‘“‘new life” to- 
gether. Later, sobering events convince 
them they can’t escape the past, and they 
return—-he to his family, she to her ca- 


reer. .. . Beautiful Italian setting, import- 
ant musical background and sensitive per- 
formances contribute to appeal of this ro- 
mantic film. Its moral implications satisfy 
movie code, but are weakened by fact that 
their final decision is motivated by out- 
side forces, not by conviction—as was the 
case in the far superior British film, ‘Brief 
Encounter,” which treated the same theme. 
And audiences cannot escape the wistful 
“what we’ve had cannot be lost.” M 


The Steel Helmet (Lippert) William 
Chun, James Edwards, Gene Evans. Melo- 
drama. An episode in current Korean war 
involving a patrol on mission to estab- 
lish observation post in abandoned Buddh- 
ist temple, and a wandering pair—surly 
sergeant who has survived a prisoner-kill- 
ing ordeal and the small Korean boy who 
has “adopted” him. Made quickly 
on a low budget, film has artifiical, 
amateurish air that keeps it from being 
convincing, and its people are mainly 
stereotypes. In its picture of confusion, 
aimlessness and insecurity, however, it may 
reflect the experiences of many separate 
units in the Korean fighting. M,Y 


Storm Warning (War.) Steve Cochran, 
Doris Day, Ronald Reagan, Ginger Rog- 
ers. Melodrama indicts Ku Klux Klan (by 
name) in story of how hooded mob in 
small town is identified as murderers of 
out-of-town reporter when witness to crime 
at last decides her young sister’s happi- 
ness no longer depends on her concealing 
what she knows. . Ugly passions of 
prejudiced mob, and its basic cowardice, 
are held up for condemnation. Revelations 
of potential menace on the U.S. scene are 
frightening—but not as convincing as they 
would have been if the plot had not been 
permitted to become extravagantly melo- 
dramatic near the end. Good perform- 
ances, effective direction, real small town 
setting contribute to quality of this out- 
spoken film. M,Y 


~Tomahawk (Univ.) Yvonne DeCarlo, 
Preston Foster, Wan Heflin, Alex Nicol. 
Melodrama. An incident in pioneer Wyo- 
ming. The Sioux nations agree to let wa- 
gon trains traverse their hunting grounds 
provided no white shoots an Indian. But 
a lieutenant from the army fort is too im- 
petuous, and the war is on. . . . By intro- 
ducing Jim Bridger, scout friendly to both 
sides in the Indian wars, and his efforts at 
mediation, the right and wrong on both 
sides of the conflicts are presented. And, 
rare for a western, the people (including 
the Indians), are made real individuals, 
not simply types. Result: a convincing, 
reasonable western, skillfully photographed 
against magnificent technicolored back- 
grounds. M,Y ~ 


The Vatican (Col.) Documentary. Rich- 
ly technicolored tour of Vatican City, con- 
centrating on traditional pageantry, on the 
artistic splendor and, in the awed com- 
mentary, on the debt the world owes the 
Vatican as the repository of the treas- 
ured values of the past and the unique 
preserver of religious freedom against po- 
litical totalitarianism. Visually re- 
warding, but stress on grandeur leaves no 
place for consideration of the essentials of 
the Christian faith which must underlie 


all this. M,Y,C 
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Bright _Laesteecélors 


mean better teaching! 


new 


Listhiutlhore 


series 


tri-purpose projectors 


(single and double frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 


»- $0 bright they operate in full daylight! 


Lushiutlors 


give unequalled picture brilliance because their 
top quality optical system—finest precision ground, 
polished and coated lenses—provide more lumens 
(screen illumination) per lamp watt. Images are 
sharply defined, light evenly distributed to the 
entire screen. 


Lusbhiutllors. 


are an unrivalled buy. In addition to superior 
optics and brighter illumination they offer 

© Easier operation 

® Cooler performance 

© Finer construction 


There's an INSTRUCTOR for every budget, from 
$89.50 to $189.50. See your Audio-Visual 
dealer today for information and demonstration. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. SA3-3 A Business Corporation 


Teachers as well as children love 
the brilliant new INSTRUCTORS that 
project bright clear pictures even in 
lighted rooms. With models 500*, 
750 and 1000 they don't have to move 
the class to a special room... or 
worry about getting dark shades — 
or light shades, either. Every class 
can enjoy the latest filmstrips and 
slides in its own classroom 
whenever an INSTRUCTOR is available. 


°As illustrated 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois Wf 


Significant Timely Books 


from Abingdon-Cokesbury 


THROUGH CHRIST 
OUR LORD 


GEORGE HARKNESS. Daily de- 
votions based on Jesus’ most mem- 
orable words—with scripture, a 
brief exposition, questions for self- 
examination, and a full-length 
prayer. A rich source of materials 
for public worship and private de- 


votions. Pocket Size. $1.25 


PARSONAGE 
DOORWAY 


ANNA LAURA GEBHARD. 
“This delightful book would do 
more to explain what is meant by 
a ‘Christian home’ than many text- 
books on the subject.”—Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. Illustrations by Janet Smalley. 


$1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVE 


EDWARD T. RAMSDELL. “It 
grapples with fundamental Chris- 
tian themes with a deep under- 
standing of biblical truth, . . . to 
make the Christian message real 
and relevant to the mind of the 
present day.’ — Presbyterian Tri- 
bune. $2.50 


RESTORING 
WORSHIP 


CLARICE BOWMAN. Practi- 
cal, specific ways to lead chil- 
dren, young people, and adults 


into more vital and meaningful 
experiences of worship. A time- 
ly, basic book for pastors, teach- 
ers, class leaders, all who are 
called upon to lead, guide, and 
train individuals and groups in 
worship. $2.50 


ORIENTATION 
IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ. 


A comprehensive introduction to 
the entire field of religious edu- 
cation today. “A big and impres- 
sive book which every serious stu- 
dent of religious education should 
own and study.” -— International 
Journal of Religious Education. 

624 Pages. $6.50 


THE HIGHER 
HAPPINESS 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN. “A re- 
freshing treatment of the Beati- 
tudes. . . . Both layman and min- 
ister will find a freshness of mean- 
ing to that which many times is 
lost in its very familiarity.’—The 
Lutheran. $2 


WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. 
“His concern is with the challenge 
to Christians to make their superior 
ideals come alive in daily examples 
of courageous and redeeming life 
and work.’’—Advance. $2 


SO WE BELIEVE 
SO WE PRAY 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, 
A penetrating exposition of our 
fundamental Christian beliefs, 
culminating in the Lord’s Prayer 
as the supreme expression of 
faith. “Gives the reader a sense 
of the wonder and glory of 
life when seen through Christ’s 
eyes. —Religious Book Club. 

$2.75 


WRT 
JOHN SUTHERLAND BOWMELL 


What 
Are You 
Living Fors 


For every man and woman loday—- 
the key te # positive answer 
to life's basie question 


Sa ee ee Yee ee ee 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE ..... 


